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THE SERIOUS SIDE. 

TO the general public, the college undergraduate is 
nothing but an amusing and frequently troublesome 
animal. The scholastic brand marks a man instantly as a 
being liable to say or do something either ridiculously 
clever or outrageous on very short acquaintance ; call a 
man ** student," and in the opinion of a great many wise- 
acres, you divest him at once of all the attributes of 
civilized, sensible folk and transform him into a slouch- 
hatted, pipe-smoking brigand or an overdressed and brain- 
less boulevardier as the case may be. The papers are full 
of the actions of Yale students ; they take great delight 
in exposing his curious habits and ways of life to the 
reading public ; deep discussions are held and ponderous 
opinions delivered on the morals or immorals of the race 
as a whole ; he is by turns laughed at, frowned upon, 
treated as a joke or a viciously bad fellow until very little 
character at all is left him by his critics, and that of no 
exceptionally good quality. 

While it is doubtless of both importance and interest to 
the outside world to know something about the Yale 
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undergraduate life, yet it is hardly fair to judge the stu- 
dent solely by the standards usually employed. He is not 
always the hysterical, ribbon-bedecked lunatic that annu- 
ally invades Springfield and New London ; there are 
times when he is quite differently employed, and if the 
estimates of his character were made more often during 
these comparatively frequent intervals of sanity, it would 
be with more justice to him and would give the news- 
paper readers a better, because truer, idea of the man as he 
really is. Given that the undergraduate is sometimes a 
rational being, what does he think about ? How does he 
compare intellectually with the younger men already in 
the world ? In other words, what goes to make up the 
serious side of our character and life here ? — that side of 
which the world has so little cognizance. 

It is hardly strange that such should be the case, how- 
ever, for the man himself is often unconscious of its pres- 
ence within him. Only on special occasions does he call 
upon it, and for the most part it lies hidden away in the 
deepest recesses of his mental storehouse, where the dust 
and mould too often play sad havoc with its delicate 
mechanism. Not a very ponderous or elaborate affair is 
it, as we bring it out into the light ! It sparkles now and 
then as the sun strikes it, but as a whole we are struck by 
its monotony of outline, its lack of color and luster. It is 
strange how little original or even reflected thinking in 
the higher sense of the word exists even among the ablest 
of our fellows ; how little reading is done aside from the 
lighter books of the day and the New York morning 
papers. Hear two men engaged in any sort of discussion 
and you will notice at once the paucity of both thought 
and expression ; aside from the philosophy of an editorial 
page, if the subject is political, or those commonplace 
ideas which are in everybody's mouth, be it perchance a 
question of ethics or religion, neither disputant has any- 
thing to say. They are at sea immediately if they are 
thrown on their own resources ; there is no arsenal, how- 
ever small, from which to draw when the first feeble out- 
works of thought have been forced. 
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Some have tried to excuse this last accusation on the 
ground that a young man does not dare examine into the 
great truths of life and nature, fearing lest such investiga- 
tion would only end in his own discomfiture and shaking 
of faith. True, perhaps, in rare instances, but the usual 
reason is that he is too lazy or too indifferent to think of 
such matters at all. He is perfectly content to drift along 
in the easy-going way his friends pursue, never caring 
about the destination of the craft so long as it strikes no 
reefs or stormy sea, and quite indifferent to anything 
except the comfort of both passengers and crew. 

What is the reason for all this ? What is there in the 
life of the campus that discourages the development of 
the higher spiritual and aesthetical parts of a man's nature 
during his four years* stay? 

Every man when he comes here, to college has some 
ideas of his own, some standards of honor and rules of 
life set up for his companions and guides. Though 
usually of a conventional type, he is apt to cherish 
them pretty carefully at first, but a short time 
usually suffices to work a change. Cast into the whirl- 
pool of college intrigue and political strife, he is bound 
to strike out as the others do and abandon the little 
raft of principle which has been sufficient to carry him 
heretofore. He must sink unless he follows the same 
course as those about him and before him ; unless of 
exceptional strength he must float along on the frail raft 
of college sentiment just as he finds it. He cannot change 
it, without it he is lost, and though his heart may at first 
revolt at the idea of attaching himself to such a crazy 
hulk, yet he quickly finds himself depending upon it and 
forsaking all other means of support. His life is one of 
constant repression. Bitter experience tells him what he 
must not do more often than what he must accomplish if 
he wishes to succeed ; he is quick to find out which of the 
two is his best foot, and is forever after putting it forward, 
neatly shod, and hoping it may be possible for some one 
else to stumble ignominiously over it. And so, when a 
man's mind is clouded ever so little by this selfish spirit 
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of personal advancement, and inspired to waste its best 
energy on the coarser and more trivial subjects, it is small 
wonder that he makes so poor an appearance when there 
is a call for the employment of the finer qualities of mind 
and heart. In his intellectual garden the sunflowers and 
hardy honeysuckles receive the only care and are oftenest 
culled, while the delicate beauty of the rose and the fra- 
grance of the violets are forgotten and neglected in a dark 
corner. 

This is the chief defect in an otherwise splendid system 
of character building. That men are made stronger men- 
tally and physically every day of their sojourn here is an 
unquestioned truth, but at the same time, in the midst of 
such intensely masculine and worldly surroundings, a 
man's mind, unless he watches himself closely, grows less 
and less capable of appreciating and enjoying the higher 
and better things of life. 

Just as in the rarest vintages of Spain the old vintners 
introduced a tiny drop of some fine essence to mollify the 
crudity of the clear liquor into the ripened perfection of 
Amontillado, so the Yale undergraduate of to-day needs 
an infusion of a sweeter, milder, more refined spirit to 
soften the rugged strength of his four years* buffeting, 
and which will lead to the appreciation of things really 
great and add that indefinable grace and finish which is 
the inseparable accompaniment of every educated man, — 
the capstone without which the monument, however beau- 
tifully and massively fashioned in other respects, rests 
incomplete and unsightly forever. 

Emerson Gifford Taylor, 
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A DIRGE. 

Where my grave lies wide and white ^ 

White and wide^ 

Will she come and weep to-night f 

When the sombre skirted winds 

Surge across the snow, 
Clasp me in their flowing garments, 

Pass his grave and sweep away and go, 
I will kneel, and weep and weep 
Through his dreaming and his sleep 

Till my grief is told, 
And the sorrow in my heart 

Numb with frost and cold. 

/ would lie so peace fully 

Could she sorrow over me. 

Where my grave lies wide and white 

White and wide 

Will she come and weep to-night f 

When the Spring steals over him, 

Lurks in leaf and bud. 
And the balmy winds float by, 

And their music creeps into my blood, 
I will soothe him with my sighs 
Mixed with moaning melodies 

That his soul may rest ; 
I will smother all the pain 

Deep within my breast. 

Where the shadow covers me 
From the headstone tall and white ^ 
White and tall. 
Will she come and weep to-night? 

When the leaves whirl over him. 

And the skies are gray, 
And the sobbing winds go by 
To and fro where my lost loved one lay, 
I will cover the last embers 
Of the joy that youth remembers, 

I will fold him there 
In the bosom of my sorrow 

And the heart of my despair. 

Where the moon is cold and bright 

And my grave lies wide and white 

White and wide 

Will she come and weep to-night f 

Chauncey Wetm^re Wells. 
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THOMAS HARDY. 

" To Lady Sorrow, 
I bade good morrow, 

And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
But cheerly, cheerly. 
She loves me dearly. 
She is so constant to me and so kind ! 
I would deceive her. 
And so leave her, 
But, ah ! she is so constant and so kind ! " 

EVERY breeze that blows over Egdon Heath is heavy 
with this ever recurring theme. Like Thomas 
Hardy's novels, they are fair and full of life for a little, 
swelling till they rage in a sort of tragic discord, then 
sinking low, die out into mournful dirges. The keynote 
is sorrowful and laden with destiny. Sorrowful because 
he believes life is so ; destiny -laden because he believes it 
cannot throw its burden. It is a note that inflames to 
revolt and starts a crusade against the conventional novel. 
Old ideals are trampled under foot and realities set up in 
their place ; veils are torn off to reveal human nature 
when emancipated from the conventionalities of society. 
" My sonnies, all true stories have a coarseness or a bad 
moral, depend upon *t. If the story-tellers could ha* got 
decency and good morals from true stories, who'd ha' 
troubled to invent parables?" — and standing by this 
theory he preserves in all his works a sameness of object 
and a unity of design, together with that sincerity and 
truth which gives literature its life. 

His study of humanity has been pursued with a search- 
ing insight that has overlooked nothing. And where 
many a novelist takes over humanity's surface, Mr. Hardy 
leads us under and through it as well. He does not pic- 
ture it in only its bright colors, picking out the happy 
events and discarding others. But courageously and 
conscientiously sticking to hard, momentous and often 
bitter facts, even at the risk of wounding his readers, he 
shows us what realism, in its truest and best sense means. 
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Not of the Zola type where everything is seen through a 
vision, "black, scarred and leprous;" but of that type 
which presents something beside a bare stain— the whole 
cloth with the stain in it. 

Thomas Hardy comes from a country where the ground 
is strewn with the great stones of an old Roman wall ; 
where the very atmosphere is Pagan and the people are 
steeped in Pagan superstition. Life to them is but a 
stoical endurance of suffering. The villages of this Wes- 
sex, its people, its weather and its moods have had an 
influence over him which he cannot escape. And in tak- 
ing these rustics, ** racy of the soil,'* to reveal their daily 
life, their passions, their ways of looking at things, their 
despair and their tragic ends, he entered a field where he 
was perfectly at home — a field, too, which realism had 
worked but little, and that without genius. So many of 
George Eliot's characteristics appear in his style that her 
falling mantle has often been claimed for Mr. Hardy. But 
this author stands by himself to-day, in a place distinctly 
his own, attained by careful, courageous work, and a deep 
sympathy with life in its simply human aspect. 

Of Mr. Hardy's novels, perhaps the most typical is 
** The Return of the Native " on whose title page he 
quotes that mocking stanza of Keats ** To Lady Sorrow." 
It is in this book that his knowledge and love of the 
Dorset Heaths find their richest expression. Poetic 
descriptions abound, and touch by touch with hardly a 
false stroke, he paints in his background either of brilliant 
sky, lowering clouds or gloomy woods. Eustacia, the 
heroine, he describes as " the raw material of a divinity. 
She had the passions and instincts which make a model 
goddess — that is, those that make not quite a model 
woman." The story deals with this girl's wild caprices ; 
the proud, jealous love of a mother for her son, a man — 
according to Mr. Hardy — too good to be well treated by 
Fate ; and his bitter remorse when he finds his mother 
dead because of his wife's heartlessness. Eustacia stands 
as a perfect type of the disappointed, ambitious woman. 
The way in which Thomas Hardy develops her fierce 
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yearning for power and freedom shows that his researches 
have dealt none too gently with the heart and have dis- 
covered its every cord and fibre with the emotions accom- 
panying each. Her standards of love and life are unat« 
tained. But even under her forced resignation that fire 
still smoulders. Seldom have words been made to express 
longing like those of Eustacia. And standing in the 
foreground of such pictures as fill this book, she fairly 
brands the story upon the reader's mind — this tragedy 
almost as Shakespearean as *' King Lear '' itself. 

Eustacia is but one of a long list of perhaps the most 
striking heroines that ever put life into a series of novels, 
and in Thomas Hardy the cause of womankind has found 
a chivalrous champion. The best of his men are power- 
ful. But he always gives his heroines the prominence by 
endowing them with the larger share of wit and senti- 
ment. In fact he puts almost too much brilliant wit into 
the mouths of his country folk. Such people may often 
utter very clever epigrams but it is doubtful if they flow 
so abundantly as he would make them. 

Thomas Hardy's first novel, " Desperate Remedies *' 
was one richer in promise than in actual performance ; 
but when ** Far from the Madding Crowd ** appeared, his 
success was assured. Of course it was Wessex again. 
With a few precise, strong words and apt similes, all to 
the accompanying click of sheep shearing, we are stand- 
ing among shrewd, old fashioned countrymen, quaint, gro- 
tesque, and pathetic. Bathsheba, like so many of his 
heroines he makes " weakly impulsive," learning real 
worth only through bitter experience. But her very 
weakness with what comes of it, goes to form a part of 
that human tragedy which Mr. Hardy feels so keenly. 
He does not preach from it as a text, thereby spoiling 
both novel and sermon, but with unerring inspiration, 
portrays the species because it exists ; because there are 
Bathshebas and because there are always men like Troy 
to fascinate them. Elfride in " A Pair of Blue Eyes *' is 
another who comes to a passion-spent end. Two men 
look silently over the edge of her grave, turning away 
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heartsick as they recall the pleasures and love, the wretch- 
edness and jealousy she has put into their lives — all to 
end with this. Everybody has been hemmed about and 
hedged in by circumstances ; foiled by each one in turn, 
and when there is nothing more they are suddenly con- 
fronted by a circumstance none had counted on — an open 
grave. It is another of Thomas Hardy's views of life, a 
deep sense of the mystery of existence. 

We approach "Tess of the d'Urbervilles " something 
as one takes up " Trilby " to-day. It has been talked of 
until we are prepared to dislike it. It has been discussed 
and questioned until it is almost impossible to begin it 
without that prejudice so disastrous to a cool literary 
judgment. But the moment w.e begin to follow the mis- 
takes of " Tess," all prejudice is forgotten, and we are 
wholly absorbed in listening to that continual " crash of 
broken commandments." The tale moves with the rush 
of a great storm. Its black clouds, overshadowing all 
from the start, burst to overwhelm everyone with con- 
fusion and suffering ; then clear away, leaving a few less 
players on the scene, and those subdued and passionless. 

Thomas Hardy's mood of revolt has reached its climax 
in this novel. He denounces the world's standards of 
morality ; lays bare what he considers the real principles 
and motives of humanity ; and topples over the whole 
edifice of social law. The remorse which Tess under- 
goes he attributes only to fear of other people's opinions 
— " a cloud of moral hobgoblins by which she was terrified 
without reason. It was they, that were out of harmony 

with the actual word, not she Most of the misery 

had been generated b)^ her conventional aspect, and not 
by her innate sensations." But perhaps his bitterest 
attacks are against the visitations of the sins of the father 
upon the children. Though it " may be a morality good 
enough for divinities, it is scorned by the average human 
nature ; and it therefore does not mend the matter." And 
again he says : ** All these young souls were passengers 

in the Durbeyfield ship If the heads of the Dur- 

beyfield household chose to sail into diflBculty, disaster. 
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starvation, disease, degradation, death, thither were these 
half-dozen little captives under hatches, compelled to sail 
with them." Poor Tess ! How our hearts go out to her 
who must suffer for yielding to hereditary impulses ! And 
how gladly would we pardon her as the victim" of love 
and relentless fate — a helpless being swept along faster 
and faster to a certain doom. She has been buoyed up 
for a time by Angel Clare. But now he goes against his 
better judgment to follow out theories, cast iron and 
cruel, and thrusts her back into the pitiless flood. How- 
true to nature this man whose nobler ideas become hope- 
lessly lost in the slough of inapplicable theories ! 

Light has been mingled with darkness, simple emotions 
with those more complex. With its occasional flashes of 
humor, their accompanying pathos and jests of fate, the 
whole story has been grandly told ; and Tess — almost a 
religion by herself — must stand as Thomas Hardy's great- 
est creation. 

The author has left a wide opening for criticism by 
occasionally letting his temper get the better of him, and 
allowing a few angry beliefs to creep in, when we would 
prefer to take the story, its beauty and sadness, without an 
overdose of his convictions. But the whole romance has 
the power, the grandeur, the passionate humanity, of a 
great drama ; and whoever reads ** Tess" or any other of 
Thomas Hardy's novels must be impressed by the author's 
deep sincerity ; and, henceforth be conscious of a newborn 
sympathy with the world about him. 

Maitland Griggs, 
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THE ROSE AT THE PRISON DOOR. 

''On one side of the portal, and rooted almost at the threshold, was a wild 
rosebush, covered in this month of June with its delicate gems, which might 
be imagined to offer their fragrance and fragile beauty to the prisoner as he 
went in, and to the condemned criminal as he came forth to his doom, in 
token that the deep heart of Nature could pity and be kind to him." 

—Scarlet Letter, 

HE who reads the Scarlet Letter for the sake of the 
moral will find one very definitely stated towards 
the close of the book. If this purpose has been rigidly 
adhered to he will perhaps be satisfied in that he saw the 
end from the beginning. The text was well chosen and 
the sermon preached with extraordinary vigor; as for 
this reader he will take the lesson to heart and walk in the 
paths of righteousness. 

" Be true ! Be true ! Be true ! Show freely to the world, 
if not your worst, yet some trait whereby the worst may 
be inferred." 

It is not remarkable that the author should have cast 
this anchor of hope to windward after having tossed 
in this dreadful tempest of passion, almost swept away by 
its force. It is related that James Field found him, after 
the completion of the Scarlet Letter, so dejected by the 
writing of it that he was for consigning the manuscript to 
the flames, and that Mr. Fields saved for us the book 
which we agree in calling the masterpiece of American 
letters. 

Could it then have been the moral problem which had 
overwhelmed Hawthorne? A lesser man might be so 
shattered and spent, but not this Samson, — for we Ameri- 
cans have produced at least this great man ; innumerable 
pigmies and one Titan. Moral problems have not been 
found the forces which shake men's natures to their found- 
ations, and the moral reader will find his pulse at the nor- 
mal when he lays the book aside. 

But let the reader approach this " tale of human frailty 
and sorrow " with a truly human interest and with emo- 
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tions sensitive to the sufferings of humanity. He will find 
his attention caught at the very outset by the trifling inci- 
dent of the rose at the prison door. Hawthorne called it 
the symbol of a ** sweet moral blossom ;** it is in fact the 
very moral of the book so far as any moral can be affixed. 
Here, as the author tells us, Nature planted, near the frown- 
ing door of the prison, a blossoming remembrance of the 
sainted Anne Hutchinson, and here, years afterwards, its 
full-blown flower stands upon the border land of darkness 
to welcome Hester Prynne forth from the dungeon. Let 
the reader bear this incident in mind during the progress 
of the book and he will find its significance to be as ter- 
rible as it is beautiful. Not the sombre garmented Puri- 
tans, nor the grim and merciless altar of shame upon 
which Hester is to stand, bears so subtle a relation to the 
torture of her spirit. 

If one might imagine a captive, entombed within nar- 
row dungeon walls, so bound and riveted, so wasted of 
mind and body that the very seeds of hope were blighted ; 
for such a one a persistent ray of light peering through 
some gloomy crevice upon its mission of mercy, might 
seem the keenest agony. Darkness might cover him with 
her friendly shelter, might soothe him as with the numb- 
ing of a narcotic, but this ray of light would deepen the 
horror of the gloom and awake all those sensibilities 
which form the master chord of human nature. 

For Hester's real imprisonment begins upon the open- 
ing of the door, when she emerges into the sunlight bear- 
ing the embroidered letter upon her bosom and that other 
token of her shame, opening its baby eyes upon a life 
overshadowed with sin and sorrow. Sequestered convent 
walks might seem a haven of refuge, but this wide world 
with its imprisoning scorn opens to her its gloomy corri- 
dors and its narrow, clouded vistas. 

Not all the balmy woodland avenues nor " all the per- 
fumes of Arabia " can drown the perfume of the red rose 
as it comes to lonely Hester from the boundaries of her 
exile. Its blood-red blossom is as enduring as the scarlet 
letter itself. This then is an aspect of the moral signifi- 
cance of the incident. 
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But Nature cares little for the ethical. She plants roses 
impartially in fragrant gardens and in the very heart of 
decay, over mouldering graves and hidden corruption. 
If true art — ^not ** art for art's sake '* nor yet " art for 
ethics* sake " — be that which ennobles and beautifies the 
natural, surely we should expect our supreme artist to be 
true to this fundamental law of beauty. One might there- 
fore reverently refrain from plucking this beautiful flower 
out of its dismal environment, but leave it where Nature 
planted it for her own wise purpose. 

*' It is a sermon if you will, but if you will also it is a poem." 

Chauncey Wetmore Wells. 



BORDER BALLADS. 

Those songs of old, they come to us and take possession of our hearts ; 
The words are rude, the measure strange, devoid of ornament* and art, 
And yet they touch a deeper depth — ^bring warmer tears to fill the eyes — 
And hold a sweeter, stronger charm than finer songs in finer guise. 

Their tunes were borrowed from the birds that sang at eve upon the trees ; 
Or where the surges charged the cliffs, swift rising from the foam>flecked 

seas ; 
Or where the winds made dismal wail above old graves in church>yards 

drear ; 
Or in the Highland lochs and glens the wintry blasts shrieked shrill and 

clear. 

And these combined, the songs were made by men who knew the valiant foe ; 
Who caught the arrow on the shield, and swung the sharp swords' fatal blow ; 
Who held the helm of rolling ships, and steered their course by ice-cliffs 

bare ; 
Who in their castles loved to woo for favor from their ladies fair. 

And these old songs bear in them now the spirit of those bygone days. 
When valiant deeds of Scottish chieftains roused the minstrel's stirring lays, 
And belted knights and noble dames applauded through the pillared hall 
These songs that set their hearts aflame responsive to the martial call. 

Philip Curran Peek. 
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A DAY ON SNOWDON. 

" O ho ! thou villain mist, O ho ! 

" What plea hast thou to plague me so ? 

" I scarcely know a scurril name 

'* But dearly thou deserv'st the same." 

Ab Gwiiyme, 

FOR eight days the rain had poured down the green 
valley of the Conway, enriching the verdure of the 
fertile meadows, and rejoicing the trees and turf. But the 
visitors in the hotel, who had not come to North Wales to 
watch the grass grow, were praying for even a half-hour's 
respite. The chessboard had been in constant demand ; the 
rival billiard players now openly and cordially hated one 
another, and scowled as they passed in the damp corridors. 

A break in the clouds was followed by the sudden appear- 
ance of the sun, who seemed surprised and pleased at the 
transformation he aflFected. Gay expeditions on foot or 
on the coach-top were the order of the hour. 

Here was a chance to try our luck on the famous and 
capricious old mountain. Ten miles by coach, and we 
were deposited in Pen-y-Pass at the spot where a path 
starts its winding ascent of Snowdon. We had deter- 
mined to investigate the slopes and valleys of this " Par- 
nassus of modern Poets," and its many places of historic 
interest. 

From these rugged defiles of the Eryri, or " Eagle's 
Ridge," of the Britons, solemn processions of Druid priests, 
robed in white, went forth with golden sickles, to cut the 
mistletoe for human sacrifice. In Roman times, the wild- 
eyed native, cowering behind his rocky stronghold, trem- 
bled at the reverberating tread of armies sent forth by 
Nero to subjugate the fugitive tribes on the isle of Mona. 

We stood, on this fair day in August, gazing up at the 
dome of the mountain, lying peaceful, and seemingly near 
us, under the summer sky, and repeated laughingly the 
Welsh proverb : 

" Easy to say * Behold Eryri,' 
** But difficult to reach its head." 
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It was upon these crags that Llewellyn made his last gal- 
lant stand for the independence of Cambria, and here it 
was, in later days, that Henry the Fourth's army fled 
before the h^lf-trained bands of the * irregular and wild ' 
Owen Glendower. 

We struck up through the fields at the base, scattering 
flocks of sheep, which went plunging down the hillside 
like ostrich eggs in the heather. A mile of broad and 
gently ascending path brought us through a treeless region 
to a desolate tarn, with a sullen and inky surface where, 
the peasants say, no wild fowl will alight. On the bank 
stood three ruined cottages of crumbling slate, the present 
abode of an old and solitary ram. 

By this lake it was, mayhap, that Merlin built the 
impregnable magic castle his enemies destroyed by throw- 
ing wildfire over the walls. The spirit of the great wiz- 
zard still wanders upon these regions, ever ready to cast 
a spell over the unwary traveler. In the realms of fairy- 
land and magic, the Welsh imagination revels. A fascina- 
tion for the unknown clings to the race, a strange, subdued 
atmosphere of the supernatural that has withstood the 
glare of Nineteenth Century ridicule and investigation. 
The peasants of Snowdonia still whisper tales of neighbor- 
ing witch-hares, a family who change at will from their 
human shapes into the semblance of hares, and course at 
night along the mountain ridges. 

As our fancies were dwelling upon these legends we 
rounded a bend in the path, and came upon two larger 
tarns, with an abandoned slate quarry sunk on the hillside 
above. The sky was growing darker, and a mournful sigh- 
ing came with a gust of wind from the northeast, sweeping 
down the barren valleys and whipping spray from the 
wavelets into our faces. 

How typical of Taffy's mind is the big hill ! Dark and 
sombre with its coat of slate, the mountain frowns resent- 
fully upon the stranger ; and crafty is the cap of mist ever 
hanging near his brow. 

We had chosen for our ascent a day when the genius of 
Snowdonia did not wish to be disturbed ; and we met a 
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speedy punishment. While scrambling in zigzag trails 
along the face of a cliff down which, a few weeks later, a 
luckless Oxford professor lost his life, a sudden storm 
burst upon us. Clouds of mist obliterated the landscape, 
and disgorged torrents of rain — ** moist blanket dropping 
misery down." 

Driven for shelter beneath a huge rock, we fancied our 
refuge might be the fabulous Black Stone of Ardu, believed 
to be somewhere in this neighborhood. He who passes 
beneath this stone, the legend runs, will descend in the 
morning a bard — or a madman. 

Shortly, the storm as suddenly subsided; the wind 
ceased to crash up and down the valleys, and the only 
sign of the recent tempest was the curtain of fog brooding 
on the mountain's shoulder. 

A sharp bit of climbing over the slippery faces of slate 
brought us puffing to the summit. This diminutive 
plateau, lying some 3,500 feet above the sea, is the highest 
land in South Britain. There we stood, wrapped in a fog 
so dense we could with difficulty discern one another's 
faces a few yard away — blind, before the grandest view in 
Wales. Off somewhere, in the land of reality, behind that 
wall of enchanted mist lay a bewildering panorama of sea 
and land : Anglesey, the Isle of Man, the Irish channel, 
the line of Erin's coast and some of the peaks of Scotland. 
The rocks beneath us were the primeval land of Britain, 
which rose first, of all the island, geologists say, from the 
waters. This might well be the scene of the fulfillment of 
Owen's prophecy " The brow of Snowdon shall be levelled 
with the ground, and the eddying waters shall murmur 
round it." 

A couple of huts, nestling against a stone wall, and dig- 
nified with the title of "the hotel" offered warmth and 
shelter. But it was getting late, and Llauberis — our des- 
tination for the night, was some six miles away, down the 
northern side of the mountain. 

The path was easy and well-beaten, being that usually 
taken by tourists, and we ran to warm ourselves in the 
icy rain, which had come on again. Down we scurried, 
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jumping, and occasionally falling, where patches of slip- 
pery grass sprouted between the stones ; hurrying past 
a shepherd's hovel of slate ; past the enchanted tarn where 
dwell the monstrous fishes with big head§ and dwarfed 
bodies, our speed soon brought us exhausted to the lower 
slopes. 

On a sharp turn of the path we ran into a flock of sheep 
huddled against a wall for protection from the pelting 
rain. A little farther on, we came upon a " demnition 
moist and uncomfortable " artist, crouched with his easel 
beneath a hedge, whither the heavy shower had driven* 
him. 

On the outskirts of Llauberis there stands a fringe of 
that once noble forest where Leicester was wont to wake 
the echoes with his hunting horn in the days when Snow- 
donia was a royal preserve. 

Plunging through a fir copse, we hastened along the 
straggling streets of the little town and were soon safe 
and warm in a good hotel, none the worse for the wetting. 

Snowdon, with its black shoulders of wet slate, was 
sparkling in the rising sun as we bade farewell to Llauberis 
the next morning, and the rough face of the surly old 
giant seemed to twinkle with grim humor at the recollec- 
tion of the buffeting he had given us. 

Francis Burton Harrison. 



16 
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TWO AMERICAN BOHEMIANS. 

T UST before the outbreak of the Civil War a number 
I of young writers in New York founded a kingdom of 
Bohemia with a little court, that migrated, without bag 
or baggage, from one saloon to another. The cleverest 
was king ; but king and courtiers alike wrote for a living 
and oscillated between luxurious magnificence and abject 
poverty with almost machine-like precision. Aggressive, 
"bold, and unconventional they wrote for magazines when 
magazines were few and undeveloped. Their impulse 
lightened the heavy mass of our early magazine literature 
into its present attractive and readable form ; and through 
the periodicals they made themselves admired as well as 
feared. Altogether it was a cisatlantic imitation of 
B6ranger*s Bohime\ and not a bad one so far as Bohe- 
mianism went. They cultivated, some of them, the same 
eccentricities of dress and manner ; they lived on the same 
principle, that life in a garret is pleasant at twenty ; and 
they clean outdrank the Frenchmen, having a strain of 
Berserker blood in their Anglo-Saxon constitutions. 

Closely following the dainty dilettantism of the Willis- 
Hofifman dispensation they gave a positive character to 
what may be called literary journalism. Vers de soci^U 
which Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson and Andrew Lang 
shaped into distinct form received its first American 
impulse in the rollicking songs of these literary revellers. 
The more foolish among them drank themselves to death ; 
the wiser renounced their allegiance and became respecta- 
ble citizens in the republic of letters ; the mediocrities 
were blotted out in a natural oblivion. Poor George 
Arnold crowded his life work into the little span of Bohe- 
mian sovereignty ; Fitz- James O'Brien died a soldier in a 
more earnest cause ; most of the others the world has for- 
gotten. 

In George Arnold no subtle analogies need be drawn 
between the writer and the man. What he was he wrote. 
His was a dreamy, aesthetic nature which sometimes 
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relapsed into gloomy misanthropy. Early in life passion 
came to him, and sorrow which his introspective disposi- 
tion deepened into dark tragedy. 

" I stand on the shore of a moonlit sea, 
Under the stars of a summer sky, 
And sad are the thoughts that come to me 
As the sorrowful night-wind whispers by. 
****** 

Naught in the scene has changed for years — 

Waves, nor stars, nor moonlight fair. 
And here in my eyes' are the same old tears. 

For the same old hopeless love I bear." 

It is well perhaps that he died young. Kindly sympa- 
thy has thrown a mellow light over his work and has soft- 
ened the rough and careless touches. Arnold is famous as 
the author of " Beer '* — partly because the poem has a per- 
sonal irony, partly because of its quaint individuality. 
Shallow and artificial as are some of his poems there are 
fine lines in them here and there, and touches of genuine 
sentiment. In his many songs of autumn days the faint 
and melancholy sweetness and the notable truth to Nature 
are worthy of poets of far greater fame. " The Jolly Old 
Pedagogue " has something of the " lyric gust " of Moore 
and a tenderness that is Arnold's own — 

" Then the jolly old pedagogue's wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace. 

Till the house grew merry, from cellar to tiles : 
* I'm a pretty old man,' he gently said, 

* I have lingered a long while, here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled !' 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago." 

Perhaps the cleverest of all the Bohemians was Fitz- 
James O'Brien. In his unhappy and ill-ordered life he 
wrote, with equal fluency and versatility, essays, poems, 
sketches, stories, editorials and pointed paragraphs — in 
fact everything for which there is a demand in New York 
journalism. The startling cleverness of his work at its 
best, and the commonplace feebleness at its worst, at first 
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bewilders the reader — then invites him to critical analysis. 
And when O'Brien's literary art is reduced to its primary 
elements, we cannot but be convinced of its unsoundness 
and insincerity. Here is an author, who, at times, has 
written so well that his achievements seem to surpass the 
models of their class ; who, on other occasions, has shown 
absolute shallowness of thought and poverty of expression. 
It is not that O'Brien was in any way a plagiarist. He had 
a strange power of absorption, — or rather of assimilation. 
He saw what some earlier author had done ; saw it was 
good, and at once set about doing better in the same line. 
When the moment of factitious inspiration was over, he 
dropped to the level of honest mediocrity. This peculiar- 
ity is seen in all his charming yet disappointing stories. 
He begins a tale probably as well as any master of the 
art ; but the story always ends, like a burnt-out pin wheel, 
in a weak whirl and sputter that destroy the illusion and 
make us forget the fire. " Tommatoo " and ** The Wonder- 
smith " commence with descriptive passages that suggest 
a new Dickens with a chastened English style. Yet before 
the end they relapse into commonplace stories with a 
moral for a climax. 

This faculty of making whatever he admired a part of 
himself, or of making himself a part of it, seems also to 
have been characteristic of O'Brien the man. It is shown 
in the way he caught the spirit of American life and seen- 
ery, and in his genuine love for his adopted country. In 
his short lyrics we recognize the Celtic poet, simple, 
enthusiastic, healthily sentimental, writing verse of real 
singing quality — quaint Irish rhymes of uncertain metre 
but no uncertain melody. 

Whatever may have been the failings of these two 
Bohemians in their lives or in their writings their tender 
regard and honest enthusiasm for each other's productions 
can not fail to awaken within us sympathetic indulgence 
for their many shortcomings. No more sincere was the lit- 
erary friendship of Goethe and Schiller than that between 
Arnold and O'Brien. Gay Bohemians they undoubtedly 
were, yet about the long table in Pfaff's dingy cellar floated 
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a literary atmosphere which veils from the eye of criticism 
all that is disgusting in their revellings. They had none 
of the conceit of intellectual superiority — too often char- 
acteristic of men of letters; they were in touch with 
humanity, writing what lay in their hearts and uttering it 
naturally in strains of simple and delicious music. Unfor- 
tunate they indeed were in the time of their productions 
but not even the vast deluge of Civil War was sufficient 
in itself to quench unutterably the brilliant fire of their 
genius. 

Philip Curran Peck. 



GRAY WOODS. 

The sea wind creeps to the inner land 

Rustling the reeds in their beds of sand, 

And, wrapped in the night mists' garments gray, 

Passeth over the meadows away. 

Out on the bar the great surf moans 

Where the tide bell beats its sullen tones 

With the water's pulsive throbbing. 

But why comes the darkness over the day, 

And why should the sea the stoim obey. 

And why comes the autumn and not the May 

To still the heart's sad sobbing? 

But sometime the light will fade, fade away, 

And life's rare sweetness no longer stay, 

When dull shadows of night steal over the day 

To eyes that are dim with dying. 

Yet why need the evening be all so sad ? 

May the days that are past make the spirit glad 

And rest to the pillow from love be had 

When the storms in the summer are lying. 

William A. Moore. 
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NO QUORUM. 

THE second night of the continuous session had worn 
away at last ; it was seven o'clock, and the electric 
lights in the ceiling had just been turned out. The Minor- 
ity was still strong in its opposition, but the Majority 
senators were determined to pass the bill they had been 
struggling over for so many months, and were confident 
of forcing a vote in a few hours more if they could only 
keep a quorum together. The chamber was almost 
deserted ; here and there a long-suflFering senator leaned 
back resignedly in his arm chair, or wandered in and out 
of the cloak rooms, restless, bored, and disconsolate. Half 
a dozen tired little pages sprawled over the steps of the 
Vice-President's platform, and a few spectators dotted the 
expanse of empty benches in the gallery, gazing sleepily 
on the sleepy scene below and perhaps listening to the 
speaker, to whom no one else paid any attention. He 
had been talking for four hours ; he might talk for four 
hours more. The gray-headed patriarch in the chair 
yawned up his coat sleeve for the twentieth time and 
the men on the floor shifted wearily in their seats. 

The Senator from Blank lay asleep on a lounge in the 
cloak room, undisturbed by the loud, monotonous tones 
which drifted through the open doorway from the speaker 
in the adjoining chamber. The narrow, dimly lighted 
room, generally so crowded, was now almost as deserted 
as the senate ; nearly everybody had gone out for break- 
fast. But the Senator slept soundly, for he was very 
tired ; these all-night sessions told severely on his sixty 
odd summers. He would not have minded them ten 
years ago ; but he was a younger and a different man 
then. 

The Senator had had a daughter, his only child ; she 
was everything to him after his wife's death, had grown 
up on his knee, as it were. She had always made his 
coffee in the morning, and brought him his slippers and 
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settled him before the library fire when he came home 
cold and tired ; the two had been inseparable. But things 
were diflFerent now. Winifred had married, against the 
Senator's will, for she was an impulsive young thing then, 
and had gone to live in a little side street near the Capitol ; 
and the Senator ate his breakfast alone. The proud old 
man put on a hard front about it, and told his daughter 
not to come back any more ; yet in reality he was heart- 
broken and miserable. That was all ten years ago, and 
he tried to forget about it ; but it was not age alone that 
had plowed the great furrows on his forehead and made 
the lines about his mouth deep and hard. 

As the Senator slept peacefully upon his lounge with 
the flies buzzing around his head unheeded, an electric 
bell sounded sharply across the deserted chamber and 
through the open door of the cloak room, rudely break- 
ing the old man's slumbers. He roused himself for the 
seventh time, and stumbled sleepily into the fast filling 
senate, where the clerk was droning out the roll call for a 
quorum in a monotonous nasal key. The Senator snapped 
out a gruff ** Here " in response to his name and stood 
near the doorway yawning, and wondering what to do 
next He had slept long enough, and the room was hot 
and stuffy. Why not go out on the steps and get some 
fresh air ? 

The morning sunlight beamed warmly upon the glisten- 
ing front of the Capitol, and the soft May wind, heavy 
with the odors of spring, played around the massive, 
white marble pillars, and gently fanned the Senator's hot 
forehead. The roar of the waking city sounded indis- 
tinctly behind him, and now and then a wagon rattled 
across the broad, dusty asphalt stretching out from the 
foot of the steps. In the park beyond, the buds were 
bursting and the elms were feathered with gray ; the 
forsythia bushes made bright blotches of yellow against 
the iresh, green grass. Sparrows chattered and squab- 
bled among the trees and over the pavement, and a stray 
bluebird alighted half way up the broad stairway leading 
down from the senate entrance. 
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The Senator drew in a deep breath of the sweet morn- 
ing air and sat down on the topmost step, basking con- 
tentedly in the sunshine and idly watching a little boy in 
diminutive jacket and knickerbockers who was romping- 
with a big yellow dog near the foot of the steps. The 
fugitive puppy, after several times narrowly escaping the 
little fellow, caught sight of the bluebird above him and 
started towards it, the boy following in hot pursuit. The 
bird flew up past the Senator with the dog straining- 
vainly after it, and the little boy came tugging laboriously 
up the steps a good ways behind, his face flushed with 
the chase. The Senator caught himself smiling. He had 
been very fond of children once ; he did not care for them 
now. The boy stopped near him, breathing hard, and 
looked despairingly after his ** bad, bad dog," now way 
down the steps again. He still held tightly in his hand a 
bunch of honeysuckles which he had broken off in the 
park. Presently he noticed the kindly old man sitting 
near by, and came towards him bashfully. ** Good morn- 
ing," said the Senator, smiling again ; he looked very 
pleasant when he smiled. The boy held out his honey- 
suckle blossoms, somewhat the worse for the recent chase. 

** Don't you want them ?" he asked shyly. There was 
an arbor of honeysuckle near the Senator's old home, and 
years ago he had often played hide-and-seek around it 
with his daughter. She was a little thing then, and had 
brown eyes and hair just like this boy's. The old man 
took the proffered flowers and placed the child on his 
knee. 

"Are'nt you out pretty early for a little fellow like 
you ?" he asked. 

** Well, you see," the boy began, " Mamma, she's sick, 
and Papa said I'd better come out here and play with 
Fido. That's Fido," he added, pointing to the distant 
puppy. "Do you think Mamma'U go away," he asked 
presently in a wistful tone, " like sister ? I had a little 
sister once, and once she was sick and went away and 
never came back.*' 
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" No, I guess your Mamma won't go ?i^?iyy' the Sena- 
tor answered, clearing his throat, ** I hope not. These 
are real pretty flowers,** he remarked after a pause. 

*' I got them for Mamma," the child went on, " but you 
keep *em, FU get some more for her. She likes 'em better 
than any other kind. There used- to be some where she 
lived once with her Papa," she said. " Her Papa's a — a — 
something in there," the child pointed up at the building 
above them, ** a sen-a-ter, I think. You're a sen-a-ter, 
ain't you ?" the boy added. 

His companion nodded ; he was staring vacantly across 
the park. 

" I wonder," the child went on, " I wonder if you know; 
Mamma's Papa. He must be an awfully bad man, 'cause 
Mamma cried so when — " 

The old man seized the child's hand and started down 
the steps. Out through the hot, dimly lighted corridor, 
out through the broad, sunny portico, came ringing a 
sound long familiar to the Senator's ears, the sound of an 
electric bell. Another quorum! He stopped halfway 
down the steps ; he ought to go back, they might need 
his vote. The boy looked up at him inquiringly, and he 
hurried on. No, he was not going back, not if they ran 
him out of the party, he muttered, as he and the child 
hastened through the park. 

Up in the senate meanwhile, the quorum was being 
called in the same listless, uninteresting way as before. 
The clerk paused for a moment when he reached the 
Senator's name, but there was no response. Several men 
glanced uneasily at each other, but the clerk droned on, 
finished the roll, and placed the lists on the desk above 
him. The gray-headed old senator in the chair looked at 
the figures, rubbed his glasses, and looked at them again. 
Then he rose, rapped for order, and announced : " Thirty- 
seven senators having answered to their names in the 
roll call, no quorum is present, and the motion to adjourn 
is in order." After the adjournment which followed, the 
Majority leaders met in brief consultation in a corner of 
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the chamber. There had been only one lacking a quo- 
rum ; the absence of the Senator from Blank was dis- 
cussed in rather unparliamentary language, and the 
papers the next day accused him of deserting his party. 

But the Senator seemed not to care. For the little 
boy's mother did not " go away," after all, and Jackson 
the butler no longer made the coffee in the morning. 

Herbert D. Gallaudet. 



THE FOREST'S LAMENT. 

Late monarch of the woods, it lieth low 

In lusty prime of strengthf— a mountain oak. 

Too proud to bend beneath the north wind's stroke, 
Behold it, prone and shattered, on the snow. 
When, yesternight, the storm began to blow. 

The pines and birches bowed like humble folk, 

And at the dawning, when the world awoke, 
Looked down in wonder on the wreck below. 

Go seek the forest's gloomy aisles to-day, 

And listen where the tall trees stand apart. 
Thou'lt hear a soft, sad music murmuring, 
As if the tree-tops sobbed their grief away. 

Such is the sorrow of the wood's great heart, 
Each trembling leaf is mourning for the king. 

Arthur RipUy Thompson* 
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EGAN. 

ALTHOUGH the night was cold, and the prison was 
a good two miles away from his room on the River 
front, Egan was on hand to see " Kid '* Kelley come out 
of jail. It was his custom to be there when any well- 
known criminal was released ; and Egan could have told 
you the time of any man in the city prison. He knew 
when " Rags " Reilly's time was up, and had procured 
that gentleman's release from three extra days in jail, to 
the shame of the prison director. Egan knew all the 
prison officials by name, having served a month in their 
company, and had witnessed one ** private " hanging, in 
the guise of a medical specialist, through the influence of 
the sheriff. 

So to-night Egan had left a table of poker in his favorite 
saloon at an early hour, and had sauntered up town, stop- 
ping to look in at the ** Young Men's Club," where a New 
Year's lunch was being served free, and then taking an 
extended sweep through the city, to see the sights. He 
was looking very fine in the tile hat he had exchanged for 
his derby at the ** club," and in the kid gloves which he 
had extracted from an overcoat pocket in the hall way. 
Egan never could understand why there should be such 
organizations as ** Young Men's Clubs." He always felt 
rather shy in presenting himself at their quarters, being 
fearful of some trick they should play upon him, and look- 
ing askance at the clerical appearance of the officers in 
charge, detecting a faint family likeness in their white ties 
and black coats to a confidence man he had known. 

All the hotels were ablaze with light, and Egan stopped 
at one or two and helped himself to the lemonade and punch 
on the hall tables. He even brushed his hair and dusted 
his coat in the adjoining smoking room, slipping the shell 
comb into his vest pocket as a memento of his visit. He 
looked with scorn at the well dressed gentlemen in the 
reading room, and chuckled to himself as he thought of 
his own coming enjoyment. 
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The night was very cold. The streets were white with 
the day's snow, and Egan had to slap his arms about him 
to keep warm. He congratulated himself on the treat in 
store for him and barely deigned to glance at a runaway 
on the avenue. At any other time it would have given 
him the keenest enjoyment to see the stout policeman 
dragging in the snow at the reins of the plunging animal,, 
but to-night Egan only elevated his nose a degree and 
passed on. 

The prison street was deserted. The dark structure 
loomed up gloomily against the black night sky, with here 
and there a twinkle of light in the windows. The heavy- 
iron gate was draped with snow, and all the posts were 
white-tipped. Egan looked at his watch. He had a half 
hour to wait. He leaned against a fence on the opposite 
side of the street and turned his coat collar up about his 
ears. He had a particular interest in " Kid '* Kelley. The 
seven long years had not been enough for him to forget 
what had occurred before. Kelly had been one of a gang 
to whom Egan had lent his invaluable assistance once or 
twice in matters of a delicate nature. When " Kid ** Kelly 
had revealed to the police the identity of the gang who 
had robbed the bank at Greenwich, Egan had been under 
the necessity of flying to Long Island for refuge. Kelly 
had been given seven years in jail in company with the 
leader of the gang, one Sullivan, who died the following 
spring, and whose corpse Egan had viewed with mingled 
awe and curiosity under the wing of a Salvation Army 
physician. He wanted to say a prayer over his " dead 
brother's remains." 

Egan reviewed these facts with gusto during the time 
he was leaning against the fence. He grew so excited 
over the cowardice and perjury of Kelly, that his tile hat 
slipped down about his eyes, and his fists, in slapping him- 
self to keep him warm, were doubled up as if he had 
" Kid " Kelley's head under his arm. 

Then he stopped and snapped his fingers. He won- 
dered if he could climb up on the jail fence and look into 
the office windows. He was sure he could see Kelly 
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taking oflF his handcuflfs if he should. He would like to 
see " Kid " Kelly in handcuffs once. It would be a pleas- 
ant sensation. But he did not want to be caught. He 
was not anxious to face the questions he knew the police 
wanted to ask him about the drowning of the last harbor 
detective. He knew too much about that to be comfort- 
able, he thought. He looked up and down the street. 
There was no one in sight except a lonely policeman on a 
distant comer. 

Then he stepped cautiously from his position and walked 
along some distance on tiptoe. All at once he started, 
and drew back. In the shadow of a tree he saw a stranger. 
He looked hard for a moment till he saw it was a woman. 
Then he tilted his hat on one side of his head and straight- 
ened out a numb leg with a jerk. The woman saw him 
and shrank back into the shadows. This was sufficient to 
pique Egan's curiosity. He walked by her once, then 
back again, but she kept her face away. The second time 
he coughed effectively. ** It's the way wid dese wimmin," 
he said. ** She's 'sposin' she's flirtin' wid me." On this 
hypothesis he approached her boldly. 

She was a young woman. Her face was muffled in a 
heavy shawl, and she wore thick mittens. But she was 
shivering from cold. There was something in her manner 
that struck Egan as familiar. He pulled at his glove 
nervously a moment. Then he touched her respectfully 
on the shoulder. " You're cold," he said ; ** will ye be 
takin' me overcoat a minnit." The woman turned to look 
at him. Egan stepped back in astonishment. 

" Mary ! " he said. 

•* Yes." She drew her shawl more closely about her 
shoulders. Egan's hands were twitching nervously ; he 
felt his knees shaking beneath him. He leaned against 
the fence post for support. In spite of the cold a hot per- 
spiration broke out on his forehead. He mopped it with 
his gloved hand. Then he looked at the prison walls and 
at the gateway. An evil light came in his eyes. They 
flashed involuntarily. 

** So this is why you left me a month ago," he said, 
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growling out the words with angry emphasis. " So this 
is why ye put me to shame wid ther people ; this is why 
they've been pointin' the finger of scorn at me dese last 
few weeks. * She's left yez/ they said. But 1 wouldn't 
believe 'em. * No !' sez I, * Miss Mary Maguire ain't one 
of yer foolish gals ; she's comin' back in ther week. She 
knows a good thing when she sees it.' " He struck his 
hands viciously against his sides as he spoke. But the 
woman did not answer. She pushed her hair back from 
her forehead with one little hand. Then she turned away 
her head. 

Egan leaned heavily against the fence post. He plunged 
his fists far down into his pockets. His eyes were shining 
and he ground his teeth in anger. He glanced at the 
prison clock. It was quarter to twelve. Then he looked 
at the woman again ; her face was in her muffler ; she was 
sobbing heavily. Egan closed his lips tightly and turned 
away his head. Then he looked at her again — his heart 
was throbbing heavily. He went up to her. 

** Here, Mary ! " he said ; " here's me overcoat. It'll 
keep yer warm a minnit." He threw it off and put it 
around her shoulders, though she tried to push it away. 
He went up closer to her. 

** Mary, girl," he said, and his voice trembled. " Hev I 
been cross to yer — hev I ill treated yer, that ye should 
run away ?" She did not answer. She turned aside and 
hid her face in the coat about her neck. " I knowed I had 
nothin' ter give yer," he went on. " Ther room was 
nothin' grand, and me livin' was mostly from de gang, 
wich you was 'shamed of. But I kep out of mischief 
s'long ez you was wid me. Ye almost made a man of 
me. Ye knowed ye did me a pile of good an' I loved yer, 
Mary, ez I never loved anyone else." He stopped a 
moment. " An' when yer left me, Mary, yer near kilt me, 
though I never tried to foUer yer, 'cause of yer note ter 
me. An' when them — damn their souls — all them trash 
put up an evil word against yer, I called them liars to 
their dirty faces, an' near broke one on' em's head fer 
'im " (with a grim chuckle of satisfaction). " But I's been 
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missin' yer, Mary, terrible— an' — " but his voice choked 
in his throat ; he took oflF his tile hat and wiped it mechan- 
ically on his sleeve. 

" So this is ther way wid me, now," he said, after a 
pause. " An' * Kid ' Kelly's ther man ye loved before 
me, siven years ago. * Kid ' Kelly ! Yer know ther evil 
he did me, Mary. Yer knowed how he peached on ther 
gang and got 'imself an' Sullivan in jail fer it, an' how 
me and * Rags ' Reilly hed ter sneak. Ye know all that. 
An' yer waitin' fer 'im now. Well, Mary girl ! " He put 
on the tile hat again. It looked odd above his ragged 
shirt. ** Ef yer love * Kid ' Kelly — ef yer love 'im, I say 
— I'll not be a hind'rence to yer. Yer loved me just a 
little— didn't yer ? " She nodded. " Yes, well, Mary," he 
said, "it's about up now wid me. I hope that — that 
Kelly'll do yer no harm, an' — an' — make yer . happy — 
Mary." He turned away. 

He noticed half unconsciously a group of men some 
rods up the street, on the other side of the prison. There 
was a slight commotion in the prison yard. A few men 
talking. The great gate creaked on its hinges in the icy 
cold. The snow fell from the railings. A night gfuard 
placed himself at the entrance. A few shadows passed in 
the light of the office window. Then the bell suddenly 
rang out the hour on the night air, and its echoes shiv- 
ered in the gloom of the court yards below. On the 
instant a flood of light streamed out into the gateway 
from the office door, and presently a noise of voices. 
Then a man came out. He passed hesitatingly down the 
pathway on the snow and saluted the guard at the gate- 
way. He coughed in the night air, drawing his thin coat 
up about his chin and throat. He stopped at the side- 
walk. He looked back at the gloomy prison walls with a 
shudder and passed his hand across his eyes. Then he 
glanced up and down the street to the policeman on the 
distant corner, the group of silent men across the street, 
Egan standing in the shadows, and the woman waiting 
for him. He hesitated a moment, starting as the prison 
gate creaked back upon its hinges and closed on its icy 
runners. Then he stepped into the roadway. 
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Just then Egan's eyes were attracted to the group of 
men. They were running toward him. He recognized 
with a grin " Rags " Reilly and his gang, until he thought, 
with a start, that they were after Kelly. He remembered 
the conversation he had heard that night at poker, and 
the muttered threat of a hard lesson to the coward. " It's 
seven years we've been waitin' for a whack at him, ther 
blasted scoundrel!" he had heard. The whole scheme 
came over him like a lightning flash. They would kill 
Kelly if they could, he knew, and for himself he didn't 
care — he even felt he would be glad — but Mary! He 
wavered only a moment, though he knew that if he were 
caught he would have to face that drowning matter. 

He sprang forward with an oath as the men dashed by 
him. He was just in time. With a yell of " Quick there, 
Kelly ! " he was in the fight and had laid out one of them 
like a log on the snow. Kelly's face was white with fean 
He struck out wildly but was down in a moment. Egan 
threw his opponent with all his force on the icy curbstone 
and with a yell was on the third. Off in the distance a 
policeman's whistle blew, and then an answer, and from 
all sides Egan could see them coming. He spoke a low 
word to the woman, and with a groan the jail bird was on 
his feet and off down a side street, the woman with him. 

Eagan was blinded with blood and his head was dizzy. 
He made one wild leap across the body of the man at his 
feet and brought up in the arms of a policeman. 

"Thought yer'd get away, did ye?" said the latter 
with a grin of triumph. Then he shouted to the prison 
gateway where the night guard craned his neck. ** Come 
over, Jack, some on yer. We've got young Egan here." 
Then as he picked up the tile hat and examined it curi- 
ously, ** Yer ain't ez smart ez I took yer to be, young 
feller. A fight in front of police quarters, hey ! Suppose 
yer waltz inside now. Ther capting wants ter ask yer a 
few questions about something that'll interest yer." 

Edwin Sidney Oviatt. 
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NOTABILIA. 

We hear nowadays a great deal about two new diseases, 
which afflict the present generation, — the decline in power 
of public speaking, and the great deterioration of public 
speakers. This decline is supposed to be a decline of ora- 
tory and the deterioration, a deterioration of orators, while 
Yale of all places is supposed to have suffered the most in 
this respect. In the first case the decline is not nearly so 
bad as the "quacks" would lead us to suppose, and as 
regards the second case, which is bad enough, the right 
remedy is yet to be suggested, or at least, is yet to be 
applied. 

In former times the chief sources of education were the 
forum, the pulpit, and the market place. Almost the only 
way of directing public opinion was by appealing directly 
to the people through the orators, and oftentimes appeal- 
ing more to the emotions than to the reason. Even in the 
time of our grandfathers the stage coach, the tavern and 
the country store were almost the only framers of public 
opinion and the only publishing houses of daily news. 
But those days passed away. The masses became edu- 
cated ; books and newspapers took the place of old time 
gossip and debate ; facts became common property and 
each one could form an independent opinion of his own. 

Then it was that oratory as oratory declined, the power 
to sway men by their emotions lost much of its significance 
and men demanded reason. One opinion was no better 
than another unless supported by better argument and 
greater knowledge. But as the decline of oratory was 
due to more general education, so the rise of the art and 
the power of speaking was and is due to the same force — 
education, in the form of specialization. General educa- 
tion gave place to special education, and as the public 
began to know and to think independently, so they soon 
began to want to know more. The result of this demand 
was a supply of specialists. Here it was that speaking 
assumed a new position of importance ; it was not oratory, 
17 
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but a knowledge of the art of speech, in connection with 
something to be spoken. It was perhaps oratory joined 
with reason, and this kind of oratory is as powerful now 
as it ever was. 

That this art should not be cultivated at a university 
seems strange. There is nothing which should be more 
peculiar to a seat of learning than debates, nothing which 
belongs more to an educated man than the power of say- 
ing well what he has to say. Every effort to acquire 
learning, all our study seems futile, except for selfish 
development, unless we put it to a practical test and 
accomplish something with the results. This is one of the 
greatest arguments, and the one most used, by anti-colle- 
gians, that college men cannot use whatever small amount 
of knowledge they may acquire in their four years' work. 
It is like filling a reservoir with water, without providing 
aqueducts ; like keeping a lamp full of oil without a wick. 

We hear all the time the cry in this country that there 
are not men enough who can express themselves on their 
feet without evident embarrassment both to the speaker 
and the audience, that good speeches in Congress are most 
rare and that public speaking in general is in a bad way. 
We hear no such complaint as this from England. There 
the students of Oxford and Cambridge are taught to be at 
home on the platform and the debating societies form the 
most important part of the university social life. Fine 
buildings with libraries, smoking rooms, billiard rooms, 
and restaurants are built and the center of it all is the de- 
bating hall where the brightest men of the country obtain 
training for their future work in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. It is to the University men that 
England looks for those who will represent her many opin- 
ions in legislative assemblies and in private life, and it is 
the University men who are best able to accept the trust. 
The day has gone by when education meant seclusion ; 
now it means prominence if not a public position. 

And why should not such a condition of things exist in 
this country, why should not debating be as much prac- 
ticed now as it was a century ago ? In our fathers' time 
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debating stood as high in our colleges as it now does 
abroad. We all know the important and imfluential posi- 
tion which The Linonia and Brothers in Unity debating 
societies used to hold at Yale, where so many men were 
trained who have since held prominent public ^offices. 
Yale was then a cradle of prominence and politics, and 
politics in the best sense of the word — service to the 
country. Now we hear that there is a great scarcity of 
good public speakers and it cannot be doubted that this 
scarcity is due to the lack of attention given to this sub- 
ject in our schools of learning. 

To be sure some of our universities are better than others 
in this respect, but there are few if any, especially in the 
East, which give the attention to debating and public 
speaking that should be given. There seems to have been 
lately a slight revival of interest in the subject as evidenced 
by our intercollegiate debates and the large audiences 
which these bring forth, but the revival has been else- 
where, everywhere but at Yale. And what is to be given 
as a reason for this ? The Alumni have shown themselves 
to be interested and willing to help ; the university faculty 
have done and are doing all in their power to arouse inter- 
est in public speaking and in debates. Where then does 
the fault lie ? Let us try to determine. 

One of the most prominent and one of the healthiest 
features of Yale is the tendency on the part of her stu- 
dents to specialization. This is the same kind of speciali- 
zation which we have seen to exist in the world and it 
might perhaps be claimed that the system with its rewards 
reaches its fullest development with us. Almost everyone, 
everyone who possesses the true " Yale Spirit,** is desirous 
of excelling at something, of being among the best four or 
five per cent, of his class in some one subject. The cause is 
the same with us as in the world, — a desire for present 
rewards and future remembrance. Some take their chances 
in the various departments of athletics, some in music, in 
literary pursuits, in study ; some in social prominence, in 
being a " good fellow,*' and some even in declamation. All 
of these are legitimate lines of business and the successful 
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candidates are recognized by the undergraduate body as 
those worthy of the highest college honor and praise. But 
here we see another Yale characteristic, which sometimes 
becomes apparent, to hold fast to that which is old and 
not always good, and a dislike to adopt the new. Debat- 
ing has been for a long time, and so according to the 
nature of things, is illegitimate business and those who 
indulge in it are regarded as unnatural growths, not 
belonging to the Yale plant. They are not given the 
recognition of the undergraduate body. The Alumni 
recognize it, the faculty recognize it, but the undergrad- 
uate does not, and yet it is the latter who has the most 
power, and the whole control ; it is the latter who must 
decide whether debating will be a prime factor in the col- 
lege organization or whether it will continue to be what 
it is — a weed in the garden of Yale life. 

And yet the same spirit which gives us victory on the 
field would help us towards victory on the platform. It 
is not so much ability as moral support which is lacking. 
Debating is not regarded as being a good thing. The 
undergraduate does not seem to realize the importance of 
this art in the future. For any one who expects to enter 
the law or ministry, the ability to speak, of course, is inval- 
uable. Every educated man may expect to be called upon 
some time or other to address an audience, large or small, 
and much may depend upon the success which attends his 
efforts. Some think that speaking is an art which needs 
no practice or study. One trial will convince the most 
sanguine that this is not so. Some imagine that speaking 
may be put off and learned at any time, but these surely 
must know that the older a man become the harder it is 
to learn and acquire, and that this is particularly true of 
speaking. If the advice of a graduate advisory committee 
should ever be taken it seems as if it should be in this case, 
where advice has been so repeatedly given. 

And then too we should not forget the influence which 
a college or university has upon the preparatory school. 
What the one neglects the other in turn will not cultivate. 
The university is a model, is looked up to, and the ignor- 
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ing of debating in our universities will result in the ignor- 
ing of debating in our schools. One is preparatory to the 
other, and preparation will not be made upon a subject 
which is neither demanded or recognized. The tendency 
to give up debating has fortunately not yet shown itself 
to any great extent in our schools, but it will not be long 
before this tendency does appear, if debating continues to 
be disregarded in our universities as it now is. 

The college man, however, cannot be wholly blamed 
for not seeing things in their true light, for not recogniz- 
ing now the value of those things which will be of value 
later. The college world is a world by itself, and like all 
other worlds, thinks little of what is to come in the future 
until that future is near at hand. Then it is, when the 
undergraduate is passing away and the graduate is about 
to take his place, that he first stops to think what he has 
done with his college life, and what he should have done 
with it. Then he begins to make plans of what might or 
should have been, and dreams for the past what should 
have been dreamt for the future. But before reaching 
this philosophical state he lives only up to undergraduate 
standards, strives only for undergraduate ideals. In most 
cases this is not a bad thing, and our object should be, not 
so much to destroy old standards but to add new ones, not 
so much to change the ideals as to broaden them and to 
make them more serviceable for the future. 

Assuming then undergraduate recognition to be the 
prevailing ideal, as it really is, the question resolves itself 
into how to obtain this recognition for debating. All 
kinds of theories have been advanced by various theorists. 
Some have tried to awaken enthusiasm and interest, with- 
out showing any themselves ; others have argued in a cir- 
cle and have thought thereby to arrive at the center 
of the matter. These say, •* nobody debates but * digs ' and 
men of prominence do not indulge in the sport. Induce 
prominent men to join, and your debating societies will 
amount to something." Such reasoners, however, fail to 
see that prominence is only won by " doing something ** 
and that the present state of affairs necessitate our 
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becoming prominent along certain prescribed lines or not 
becoming prominent at all. But if your prominent men 
are not debaters what kind of a debating society could be 
formed of musicians and athletes. You do not naturally 
elect a prince to be a warrior or a statesman, but you elect 
a warrior or a statesman to be a prince. It is a clear case 
of putting the cart before the horse. Prominent men 
should not be the cause of good debating societies, but 
good debating societies should be the cause of prominent 
men. 

Debating then must be recognized by the undergradu- 
ates as a good thing, as a good thing to go into, and as 
legitimate business, must be recognized for and through 
its debaters, not through other specialists in the student 
body. This does not prevent athletes from becoming 
debaters or debaters from becoming athletes, but it means 
that debating should be recognized as debating and that it 
should not be thought necessary for athletes or other 
men of prominence go into debating, in order to direct pop- 
ular opinion towards it. Such a growth is artificial and 
unnatural and bound to be unsuccessful in the end. Debat- 
ing must be recognized for itself, for its own intrinsic 
worth and for its own undoubtable claim to a foremost 
position in a university life, and until this recognition is 
given, until undergraduate sentiment is directed towards 
it, and the college ideal, recognition, set before it, until 
then debating will not flourish as it should at Yale. 

R. S. B. 

Ik ^ ¥t ¥t 

The Board announces that the essay selected by the 
judges of the Lit. Medal competition as the best of those 
submitted is not deemed worthy of the award ; the com- 
mittee of judges approve this decision. 

This announcement can be no more disappointing to the 
competitors than to the Board and to all friends of under- 
graduate creative literature. The Editors can only hope 
that the refusal to award the medal this year may stimu- 
late, rather than deaden, future competition and that the 
words *' no award '' in the list of prize winners may appear 
at greater and greater intervals in the years to come. 
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The thanks of the Board are due Professor H. A. Beers 
and Dr. W. L. Phelps for their kindness in consenting to 
act as judges, and also to Mr. W. H. Bishop for assistance 
rendered in reaching the final decision. 
« « « « 

The Board announces the following elections to Chi 
Delta Theta: Roger Sherman Baldwin of New York 
City, William Adams Delano of Philadelphia and William 
Arthur Moore of Watertown, New York, all of the Senior 
Class of the College. 

The two qualifications for eligibility to Chi Delta Theta 
are membership in the university and sufficient evidence of 
interest and ability in writing, aside from a bare ambition 
to become a member of the Board of Editors. 

The Editors believe that with careful observance of 
these principles future Boards may make the elections 
looked upon as marking men of recognized literary merit. 
It is felt that the men selected for the honor this year 
illustrate in the highest degree the true spirit of the society. 
* * * * 

The election of the Board of Editors from the Junior 
Class will be held in 195 Old Chapel at a quarter to seven 
o'clock on Monday, February 25, 1895. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

MAD RIVER. 

The yellow flood leaps down the mountain side, 
Tossing along with spring's resistless power 
The logs, torn rudely from their slumbrous hour, 

And, in youth's haste, it cannot now abide 

Life's usual course, but cuts a pathway strange. 
Subsiding soon, the cool, clear summer stream 
Sings o'er its obstacles a calmer theme. 

Content to cover what it cannot change. 

The autumn brook, dark with remembrances 

Of sodden leaves and weeds frost-withered, there 
Creeps slowly down, or here in dull despair 

Obeys restraint of youth-scorned hindrances. 
Till wintrj' chains bind fast in icy death. 
Which, snow-enshrouded, waits spring's quickening breath. 

w. D. M. 

The afternoon shadows steal slowly through the green 

^elds and across the river, and chase the sunbeams up the 

mountain-side towards the tall pines along 

AS THE t^he ridge. As the sun sinks behind the cool, 

cows 

COME HOME. ^^^^ hills on the west, a calm loveliness steals 

softly over the narrow valley, and Nature's 
choir sends up to the broad sky above, its evening song of 
praise. We can always hear Nature singing, all the year 
round. The song to-night is not the glad carol of Spring, 
when the buds are bursting and the trees shaking out their 
innumerable little green banners ; when the bright dandelions 
spring up thick in the grass, and the swollen brooks babble 
noisily ; it is not Autumn's sombre anthem, when the woods 
shed their brilliant coverings and the birds are flying south ; 
it is not Winter's sorrowful tune, when the dead leaves lie 
buried in snow, and the wind cries in the tree-tops ; but the 
gentle song of Summer, soft and low, when ** the fields are 
white with the harvest," and the meadows sweet with new- 
mown hay. The daisies and timothy grasses nod back and 
forth in the wind, and the crickets chirp merrily to one 
another ; the river murmurs faintly as it hurries along its 
shallow, stony course. Down the calm valley floats the hollow 
tinkle of cowbells and the sound of lowing cattle. The cows 
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are coming home. Slowly, one by one, they wind down the 
paths from the upland pastures, patient, beautiful creatures, 
with their soft eyes and their swinging gait, just as when 
Homer watched them thousands of years ago. Here and there 
they stop by the roadside to crop a tempting bunch of grass, 
working their great jaws contentedly and swishing their tails 
against their flanks to drive away the flies. The dust sifts 
through the cracks between the boards and sinks into the river 
as they cross the gray old bridge and go down the road into 
the village. Their driver lowers the bars, and they file sedately 
across the yard and on into the barn. We can hear them 
stamping in their stalls and the fresh milk beating against the 
bottoms of the pails. 

Gradually the twilight deepens ; the blue hills in the distance 
grow hazy and indistinct, and the stars shine out one by one. 
But Nature keeps on singing, singing the same old song, never 
new, ever beautiful. h. d. g. 

The card table was a soap box ; three upturned beer 



kegs were the seats, and the spectators — the deck hands and a 

few passengers — stood around the group in a 

o^ circle. Two of the players were unmistak- 

THR LOWER 

POTOMAC. ^^y professional gamblers — sombrely dressed 

except, for a lavish display of shirt bosom 
and a flash of watch chains; one of them was quite young, 
with shifty eyes and a nervous mouth ; the other was older 
and handled the cards as though he were half asleep. The 
third player was an old countryman with a patriarchal white 
beard; he wore butternut overalls and a dilapidated straw hat 
with a broad, flapping brim ; between his knees he held a 
faded carpet bag. The evident natural meekness of his 
expression was sharp and tense with excitement. 

The boat was just tying up at Titusville. 

With trembling fingers he laid down a bank note on the 
box and ran over the greasy roll still in his hand. 

*' Ef I win this hand," he said, half to himself and half to the 
spectators behind him, "Ef I win this yer fifty, Til put up ther 
whole hundred'n fifty, by Harry, *n win enough to pay off" ther 
hull er the consarned mortgage ter onc't. Ef I win twic't 
runnin' I kin win three times. Yer can't beat your Uncle 
William quite so easy." 
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The shifty glance met the sleepy glance for a second, and 
the nervous young man rubbed his mouth with his hand. 

** Going to Hooker's Landing, did you say?" he asked. 

" Yep. I win !" cried the old man with a yell as he reached 
out for the money. Then, as he noticed for the first time that 
the boat had stopped, "What's this," he asked, "Titusville? 
There's Fred Simpson out on the landin'. I kinder wanter 
see Fred. Jes you gentlemen look out fer my bag while I go 
ashore a minute. Vou kin go ahead an' deal," he shouted back 
as he broke through the crowd and ran to the gang plank. 

A smile drifted across the face of the sleepy looking 
gambler. The other twisted his heavy watch chain and bit 
his lip. Several of the deck hands laughed aloud. 

The whistle blew, but it did not disturb the conversation on 
the landing between the departed player and Mr. Simpson. 
** All aboard," came the cry. The card players sprang to their 
eet. The boat was swinging away from the landing and their 
late Uncle William was standing there, laughing, with his broad 
hat pushed far back on his head. *' Say," he cried, while the 
last rope dragged past his feet and splashed into the water, 
" I am a'goin' ter Hooker's landin* — nex' week. Yer kin hev 
my bag — ther aint nothin' in it but a night shirt an* a pint er 
whiskey." 

As the laughter on the deck died away his final taunt drifted 
shrill across the widening expanse of water : **lt's gol durn 
poor whiskey, too, by Harry !" 

The sleepy man extracted a flat brown bottle from the 
flabby carpet bag beside him ; uncorking it with a flourish, he 
handed it ceremoniously across the soap box to the man with 
the shifty eyes. l. d. 

If we devote ourselves with close scrutiny to the works 

of some favorite author, and afterwards select the prominent 

characters in the different books and compare 
^S^IT^ them, we will find, in most instances, that the 

same characters appear, most certainly under 
different masks and garbs, yet substantially the same. It may 
be to the hero or heroine or some minor character to whom 
the author always attributes the similar manners and temper- 
ament, but the most pronounced case of the similarity of heroes, 
I think, is the young man of Sir Walter Scott. 
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The hero in most of his novels is a young man who might 
be anywhere from eighteen to thirty. He is generally noted 
for his inexperience in the practical affairs of life, and usually 
is treated as a mere boy by his elders, though often brave to 
the degree of recklessness. He pays no regard to the old 
adage that " discretion is the better part of valor," is punctil- 
ious upon points of honor, and never do we find him a laggard 
in love nor a dastard in war. With slight variations in man- 
ner, style, dress, or language, he is Sir Walter's favorite 
character, and generally helps develop the plot of the story 
along the lines of the author's favorite themes of politics or 
religion. The young man is like a prominent actor who 
plays different parts or different characters equally well, but, 
in his different '* make-ups " one recognizes his features, his 
gestures, his manners and his opinions, through all his changes 
of dress and in all his different languages and dialects. Edward 
is the original type, and he is varied but little in his trans- 
formation into Harry Bertram of " Guy Mannering," Ivanhoe, 
young Nigel, in the " Fortunes of Nigel," Quentin Durward, 
and nearly all the others. In each we discern all or most of 
the general characteristics which I have mentioned, but in 
most instances there are also others which, together with a 
different plot, form a certain individuality which enables us 
to enjoy each book without experiencing too fully that sense 
of similarity which the works of some authors tend to pro- 
mote. 

It is interesting to note that when choosing a suitable title 
and hero for his first production, Scott uses the utmost care 
and thought. He finally decides on Waverley as the best, both 
for the title of the book and as a name for the hero, which, he 
says, is a name, uncontaminated and bearing with it little of 
good or of evil, except what the reader shall hereafter afl&x 

to it. DiW. D., JR. 

On a remote hill, in the heart of Canada, stands the 

ruin of an old Dominican cloister. A large bird soaring 

across the sky is the only sign of life in this 

A NEW region, except for the occasional report of a 

RUIN, guii ringing out sharply on the clear air, to 

be caught up by the nearest hill and tossed 

back across the valley, echoing and re-echoing, fainter and 

fainter — then all is still again. Now, only a tall massive 
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tower looms above the trees and its great rusty bell, fastened 
in a network of twining vines, is motionless and silent. Often 
had its loud stroke roused the cowled monks at dead of night, 
and sent them noiselessly along the corridors to keep their 
vigils at the rough stone altar, and chant prayers for their 
poor unsinning souls. 

This old cloister with its crumbling walls is like a relic of 
mediaeval days. Patches of green ivy drape themselves grace- 
fully over the rough stone, almost hiding the narrow openings 
which once served for windows. 

In the early part of this century, a number of the brother- 
hood of Dominique coming over the wooded hills that stretch 
away in every direction, had sought rest in this peaceful spot, 
where they could enjoy to their hearts' content its summer 
breezes and the winter sun. But the rough wooden crosses 
now almost hidden by shrubbery, lying in the little burying 
ground just outside the wall, tell the story of sorrow that befel 
these pious friars. They sheltered, one night, an exhausted, 
fainting wayfarer. The next day he died from a disease that 
had been ravaging all that country and from which he was 
fleeing. Within fourteen days, graves had been dug and 
crosses hewn for more than two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
this Dominican monastery. Early one morning at the end of 
this time, as the first rays of the sun were lighting up the tops 
of the trees, the remaining handful of goodly monks looked 
for the last time on the dark, rugged walls. Then they strode 
sadly down the hill, out from this beautiful valley. The out- 
line of the great tower gradually faded from view. But in 
their hearts was left a lasting impression of the beauty, and 
vast repose of the home that had once been theirs in the hills 
of America, m. g. 

Those three years of hard work are over and I am com- 
ing back. Three years seemed eternal, and work — I did not 
think I couid work like that. But I could. 

^i^AM ^^^ ^^^ ™^ book is published and what is 

more, a success. I knew it would be. I 

remember how I used to long for this moment. I said I would 

be great, develop my talent, make the most of what was in me, 

and I have. 

It is so comfortable to lie here on the clean, warm deck and 
feel the soft air. Only a day out of New York and coming 
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back to fame and to her. She is waiting for me ; she who is 
so happy in my success, who told me I would do great things. 
She knew my heart and my purpose. I was her knight and 
was to fight the evils of the world to win her, and I have. 
She cannot be disappointed in me for I have merited, have 
merited — 

The tramp awoke. He sat up and drew his hand slowly 
across his forehead. 

" These benches are damned cold," he muttered, "and, curse 
it, not even the price of a drink." c. b. de c. 

Wn^LIAM MORRIS. 

Perhaps some saga's harp he found, 

Untuned, unstrung for ages, and with fingers deft 

Struck the dead strings, until beneath 

His magic touch, they waked 

And sang again in lofty strain, 

Their olden songs, long time forgot. 

Of Viking Dane and Norseman Berseker. c. B. T. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Sheff. Senior Class Meeting 

Was held January 14, and was presided over by J. C. Green- 
way. It was voted to wear caps and gowns, and the following 
officers were elected : Vice President, Dater ; Class Book 
Committee, Geer, chairman. Roe, Howard, Parsons ; Histo- 
rians, Rustin, chairman, Bergen, Hamlin, Goetchius, Black, 
Stephenson ; Statisticians, Marsh, chairman, Crane, Thayer ; 
Triennial Committee, Mixter, chairman, Wilcox, Beers ; Grad- 
uation Committee, Cady, chairman, DeGolyer, Clarke; Class 
Cup Committee, Hickok, chairman, Walbridge, Terry ; Pic- 
ture Committee, Shaw, chairman. Hart, Stephenson ; Supper 
Committee, Stillman, chairman, Farnam, Coburn ; Cap and 
Gown Committee, Hall, chairman, Walbridge, Frank ; Class 
Poet, Clarke. 

The Yale-Harvard Debate 

Was held at Boston, January 18. It was presided over by 
Ex-Governor Long, and the judges were Prof. R, Dewey, 
Judge Barker and Bishop Lawrence. The speakers were : 
for Yale, E, M. Long, L. S.; W. H. Clark, '96 ; C. G. Clarke, 
'95, and for Harvard, T. L. Ross, L. S.; R. C. Ringwaldt, '95, 
and H. A. Bull, '95. The debate was won by Harvard. 

Isidor Troostwyk 

Was made instructor of the violin in the Musical Department, 
January 14. 

Promenade Week 
Began Monday, January 21. The Glee Club Concert was held 
in the evening, followed by the Sophomore and Senior Ger- 
mans. The Junior German was held Tuesday evening, and 
on Wednesday the Promenade. 

The Day of Prayer 

Of the Colleges in the United States was observed at Yale, 
Thursday, January 31. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A book of poems by Robert Cameron Rogers has just come to hand, 
which is so fresh and virile in thought and fancy, so simple and unaffected 
throughout in style, and so elegant in appearance, that it deserves from 
every point of view the very highest praise. The book is called The Wind 
in the Clearing* and takes its title from the opening poem, which embodies 
a charmingly simple and pretty idea. A few of the lines are worth quoting 
here because they are in themselves a pointed argument against some of 
the poetry which the magazines are publishing nowadays — poetry so compli- 
cated both in thought and diction that it becomes nothing less than ridiculous 
when critically analyzed. 

" Where are the pines," said the wind in the clearing — 
'*The pines that I knew from the slip to the tree. 
That braved me and laughed in my face though I loved them 
And bore their sweet breath with me far out to sea?" 

From the black, charred stumps in the pasture, 
Half hid by the wild berry bushes. 
Came a voice — ** Here are we. 

Our bodies are dwarfed and crippled, 
And homes for the squirrel and bee. 
We are passing, and yet we have served, 
Here are we." 

*' Where are the brooks," said the wind in the clearing, 
" And where is the song that they sung to me, 

While brook joined brook till the gathering chorus 

Died out at the voice of the sea ; 

The brook I fed with the rain I brought 

From the sad, kind heart of the sea — 

The warm, sweet tears of the ocean — 

For Nature's tears are sweet, 

And the tears of men are bitter. 

Though the world lies at their feet." 

Out of the sunny pasture — 

From the turbid pools, once clear. 
From the troubled toss at the mill wheel, 

Came answer, " We are here. 

♦ The Wind in the Clearing : and other Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers. 
Pp. 97. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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They have checked our flow by the mill-ponds, 

They have fouled us, one by one, 
With dross from the turbulent mill wheel, 

They have left no screen from the sun ; 
And they wonder we run so shallow — 

One day we shall cease to run." 
• * * « » 

Some of his poems, like The CoUmeVs Story, are extremely unassuming, 
while others, as The Death of Argus, are more pretentious : all are charming. 
One on N^oah Porter is a splendid epitaph to this noble man. We wish we 
had space to quote it in full, but two of the stanzas must suffice. 

" Alike all loved him — careful student, drone, 

Scapegrace or steady man, all knew 
His mild reproof was for their good alone, 

And his reproofs were few. 
No man remembers him to have his heart 
Tingle with some keen unforgotten smart. 

" The college elms are sleeping, winter still 

Broods in the sap, but soon their veins 
Under the waxing April suns will thrill. 

And soon come April rains 
And they will wake and bow themselves and wait 
For sight of one for whom they wake too late." 

The author and the publishers have every r^son to be proud of so charm- 
ing a volume — simple, dainty, exquisite, everything that a volume of poems 
should be. The publishers in particular are to be congratulated for encour- 
aging the writing of this style of poetry. 

If you are interested in things Japanese — and just at present every one 
ought to be — you will enjoy Mr. Lowell's book called Occult Japan,* It is, 
in a light way, the best volume on this country which has been printed for some 
time. The author owes much of his success in this book to his ability to 
grasp the fact which he states concisely in these words : '* It is quite possible 
to see the comic side of things without losing sight of their serious aspect. 
Of the truth of this statement his book is a proof. It deals with the true 
religion of Japan, the religion which is innate there and which has been 
borrowed from no other country. Buddhism sprang up and almost con- 
quered, borrowed from other countries and even borrowed from the true 
Japanese religion, but it was unable to quite bury the creed which the 
people had learned from their fathers, and their fathers before them. So 
Shinto (which, being translated, means ''The way of the Gods") still exists 
in conjunction with Butsudo, which is the Japanese word for " The way of 
Buddha." 

♦ OccuU Japan, or The way of the Gods. By Percival Lowell. Pp. 379. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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There are ten sects of the Shinto religion, of which two practice the 
" possession-cult " — a practice which has been handed down from lime 
immemorial. It consist of putting one's self, as one might say, in touch with 
the gods. The gentleman who is desirous of accomplishing this climbs to the 
summit of some sacred mountain and then, going through a succession of 
contortions, becomes ** possessed." While under *' possession " some God, 
generally of his own choice, enters his body. He is thus enabled to know 
the will of the gods and to receive divine inspiration. The author of this 
book gathered many of his facts from a high priest who having become 
** possessed" repeated to him what the Gods said. Therefore, as he remarks, 
he was thus able to come nearer to divine knowledge than ever before. 

The Shinto religion is delightfully simple. There are an innumerable 
number of gods, who have been considerate enough to lay down only one 
commandment : " Obey the Mikado" — otherwise " Follow your own heart." 
Every man chooses his own gods : Parents choose gods for their children. 
Gods choose industries over which they are patrons, and are not ashamed 
to work. Thus the "god of honest labor is portrayed as a jolly fat fisher- 
man, very comfortably seated, chuckling at having just caught a carp." 
The followers of this religion consider themselves the direct descendants of 
these gods, and believe even the Emperor to have had for his ancestor a god 
who went by the convenient appellation of Niniginomikoto, After explain- 
ing the elements of Shinto^ the author devotes some interesting chapters to 
the Miracles and Incarnations, and to some of the other practices in connec- 
tion with this weirdly curious religion. 

To a foreigner, of course, all this sort of thing is ludicrous in the extreme, 
but it at least has the redeeming quality of being sincere. Who can tell but 
that, to a Japanese, some of our fashion-plates and gossiping congregations 
in our larger cities might not appear equally absurd ? 

The letter press and binding are excellent, and are well in keeping with 
the book which is entertaining, instructive, and above all eminently reada- 
ble. 

Mr. William Potts' dainty volume. From a New England Hillside* brings 
with it the odor of the daisies, the fresh half-sea, half-country air of the 
Sound, and the invigorating restfulness of a New England village. What- 
ever may be said against the above mentioned locality as a place of perma- 
nent abode, it will not be gainsayed that for a sojourn of short duration it is 
remarkably delightful. Mr. Potts' book is a refreshing change from the 
usual nineteenth century literature, and for this reason is particularly wel- 
come. The sub-title. Notes from Underledge^ gives a key to the subject 
matter of the volume, and the frontispiece, a fine steel engraving of the 
place, hints at what inspiration the author must have gained from such a 
pretty spot. The author gives us nothing more pretentious than notes — 
just rambling, unconnected talks about the country, about books, about men 
and things. In fact, so well has Mr. Potts accomplished the object which 
he had in mind that he has succeeded in making it appear that his book is 

^ From a New England Hillside : Notes from Under ledge. By William Potts. 
Pp. 305. New York : Macmillan and Company. 

18 
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composed merely of random thoughts and fancies which the country around 
Underledge suggested to him, and it is from this very unpretentiousness 
that the book gains a large part of its undeniable charm. Not for a long 
while have we seen so fascinating a volume of its kind, and it will prove 
acceptable to all of us on a stormy afternoon, or in those mystic, indefinable 
moments which Agnes Repplier has so prettily called the ** dozy hours." 

Another book of somewhat the same nature is Mr. John Burroughs^ 
Riverby!^ Why this title it is hard to tell, unless we accept the author's 
explanation in the preface, where he says : '* I have often said to myself^ 
' Why should not one name his books as he names his children, arbitrarily, 
and let the name come to mean much or little, as the case may be?' " This 
would certainly be a temptation to lazy authors, but it can hardly be called 
a good precedent to establish. Mr. Burroughs calls his book Riverby because 
that is the name of the place where he wrote it. Should all authors who 
write in New York name the offspring of their pen after that city the result 
might be confusing. However, we must not criticize Mr. Burroughs' book 
on account of its title, for it is very clever, and in some parts instructive 
without letting the reader suspect this fact until afterwards, which is the 
very best kind of instructive book. Mr. Burroughs is a lover of nature and 
not a professional botanist, and therefore his remarks on flowers are free 
from technical phrases. He is an amateur naturalist, so that what he has to 
say about animals is such as we can all understand. He says a great deal 
about flowers, and birds, and animals, and other things, in the course of the 
book, and within its pages there is to be found much common sense. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Burroughs in his future books will choose less 
deceptive titles. 

To those who, either with a desire for deep or cursory knowledge on the 
subject of English literature, make literary study one of their aims in life, 
Mr. Hiram Corson's volume, called The Aims of Literary Study^\ will prove 
most useful. The only trouble is that considerable literary study and thought 
and patient research will have to be indulged in before even the most intel- 
ligent reader will, in all cases, discover what this author intends to communi- 
cate by his complex thoughts and involved collection of words. 

In a review, the other day, we noticed Mr. George Lansing Raymond's 
definition of " beauty " quoted. This gentleman comes from Princeton, and 
it would seem that peculiar sentences and long words are considered quite 
as necessary there for some of the text books as here in New Haven. His 
altogether simple and adequate definition of beauty is as follows : " Beauty 
is a characteristic of any complex form of varied elements producing appre- 
hensible unity (/. e, harmony or likeness) of effects upon the motive organs 
of sensation in the ear or eye, or upon the emotive sources of imagination in 
the mind ; or upon both the one and the other." We quote this because in 

^Riverby, By John Burroughs. Pp.319. Boston: Houghton, MifiQin and 
Company. 

f The Aims of Literary Study, By Hiram Corson. Pp. 153. New York ; 
Macmillan and Company. 
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our opinion Mr. Corson's definition of " literature " is. in a modified form, 
just as useless for all practical purposes and equally objectionable. *' Lit- 
erature/' he says, ** is the expression in letters of the spiritual, co(Sperating 
with the intellectual man, the former being the primary, dominant coefilcient." 
Of course much thought can be expended on a definition of this kind, but 
the thought is wasted we think. The definition means something (which 
Mr. Raymond's certainly does not), but we are sorry to see such an inade- 
quate definition in an otherwise excellent book. 

Mr. Corson complains of the manner in which we study literature in our 
schools and colleges, and in this respect what he has to say is of interest to 
Yale. He also gives a very good idea of how, theoretically, English ought 
to be studied. Moreover, he criticises the efficiency of examinations in this 
branch of study — a criticism which is undeniably just — and thinks that they 
ought to be abolished. The aim of teaching English, he says, should be ** to 
enlarge the student's vocabulary, to cultivate a nice sense of the force of 
words which constitute a large proportion of every language, whose mean- 
ings are not absolute, but relative and conditional, being variously modified 
and shaded according to their organization in the expression of thought and 
feeling, and to speak and write good live English, of the best verbal mate- 
rial and texture, and closely fitting the thought which it clothes." The 
volume is thoroughly sensible and worthy of serious consideration. If only 
for the fact that it is a plea for the better teaching of English literature it 
would be most welcome. 

Conservatism is so generally practiced in the literature of the present time 
that it is a positive relief to meet with a writer who thoroughly believes in 
what he writes and is not afraid to express his beliefs strongly and without 
hesitation. He may be dogmatic, and yet his dogmatism is interesting ; he 
may arrive at what seem, to us false conclusions and yet his arguments are 
suggestive and entertaining. Mr. Kidd should be judged by such a stand- 
ard when reviewing his book. Social Evolution, * The literary style of 
the writer is no small item to his credit, while his boldness in saying what he 
means is positively refreshing. 

Mr. Kidd begins by describing the existing nature of society and the rela- 
tive condition of the rich and the poor. He then deals with the competitive 
system in society, the laws of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
explaining how want is necessary for the higher development of civilization, 
and coming to the conclusion that there can never be a perpetual state of 
perfection. For social progress he can give no rational sanction, but 
accredits it to a religious phenomenon which is deemed the central feature 
of history. This phenomenon has mainly to do with sacrifice, sacrifice of 
the present to the future, which is called religion's chief function. In 
speaking of western society the writer tries to substantiate the claim that 
social efficiency and development, not reason or intellectual development, 
is the mainspring of advancing civilization and that it is the former and 
not necessarily the latter which must be fostered and handed down from 

* Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. New York : Macmillan and 
Company. 
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generation to generation. In regard to modern socialistic tendencies, atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the law of natural selection is working at the 
very vitals of modern society, and an attempt is made to prove that the 
position of the successful is growing more enviable, while the unsuccessful 
are becoming more pitiable. This last statement, however, can hardly be 
true, for statistics show that the poor man of to-day is much better off than 
the poor man of the past. 

The topics which seem to stand forth in especial prominence are the 
writer's theories in regard to altruism and the existence of an ultra- rational 
sanction in society and his belief that society is gradually advancing towards 
a condition where all its members will not only have equal rights before the 
law, but will also begin life on an equal footing and with the same advan- 
tages. The chapter on the "Functions of Religious Beliefs in the Evolution 
of Society" is perhaps the most striking and suggestive, while that' 
entitled "Human Evolution is not Primarily Intellectual" seems the least 
satisfying. In the former, Mr. Kidd's definition of religion is especially 
interesting coming as it does after so many different and varied definitions 
of the same term. The assertion however, that reason and intellect are not 
the prime factors in life and social evolution, seems to be the least well 
grounded and defended, although in some respects it is the chief point to be 
proved. Germany is cited as being an example of a nation which is partic- 
ularly prosperous, and this fact is attributed to the perseverance and the 
minuteness of the German character. It seems, however, as if these qualities 
were made mainly evident in relation to the German methods of reasoning, 
and that this perseverance and minuteness were predicated of the intellect. 
The results and conclusions of the book are on the whole disappointing after 
the promise which the beginning seemed to justify. Indeed the arguments 
and the facts that support the arguments are more interesting than the con- 
clusions which are finally obtained. r. s. b. 



The last two volumes of the Heroes of the Nations Series are excellent. 
There have been better histories and biographies of Lincoln,* perhaps, upon 
whose life and work one of these volumes is written, but for its purpose 
this book combines the two qualities in a remarkably efficient manner. It is 
a reprint of Mr. Noah Brooks* older book. For boys, at least, no better work 
of the kind could be found, and the author brings out the grand and noble 
qualities of Lincoln's nature in such a way that his more mature admirers 
will undoubtedly be interested. 

The other bookf deals with Henry, the Navigator, who was the hero of 
Portugal and the pioneer of modern discovery. The author also traces the 
progress of exploration and the knowledge of geography through the middle 
ages and down to the close of the fifteenth century. Prince Henry is made 
a most interesting character, although he appears more of a hero than 

* Abraham Lincoln^ and the Downfall of American Slavery, By Noah Brooks. 
Pp. 471. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

t Princje Henry the Navigator, By C. Raymond Beazley. Pp. 336. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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he really is. His most wonderful feat, perhaps, was the discovery of 
a way around Africa to India, but more important still is the fact that 
he really founded the school of discoverers and set the example by which 
the discovery of America by Columbus was made possible. The greatest 
value which the book possesses lies in the fact that the material has been 
taken chiefly from original sources and is not to be found elsewhere. 

The latest volume in the Stories of the Nations Series is upon the Crusades,* 
and is most complete and excellent in every way. These two series of books 
certainly reflect the very greatest credit upon the gentlemen who have them 
in charge. 

The part that most interested us in the Poe^s of Henry Abbey\ was the 
preface. We confess that this ought not to have been the case, for the 
poems are of the kind which pay especial attention to the minutest detail of 
metre and rhythm, and most cetainly should receive praise from every side. 
But there was something about the modest little preface which caught our 
eye. It seemed to give a hint of what sacrifice it cost the author not to tell us 
how excellent he thought his poems were. But seeing that he had written 
the book, and published the book, perhaps he thought he had done sufficient 
and refrained from praising it, and so he wrote this modest preface of which 
we have spoken. In the first place he informs us that the book contains all 
the poems he wished to have live, and he goes on to say that the reason some 
are in the volume which, " doubtless," (he doesn't say so positively) ought 
not to be there, is that they have been so " widely copied " and '* recited " and 
*• are beyond recall." There is something pathetic about this. Think of a 
poet being unable to call back his poems because they have become so 
famous. To be sure Mr. Abbey is original in his desire. We do not 
remember that Tennyson or Longfellow ever had this wish, but perhaps 
that is because their poems were not so " widely copied " and therefore not 
world-famous. Anyway Mr. Abbey's plight is a pathetic one. Thirteen of 
his poems he says are occasional, but he trusts '* that these too take hold 
on life." This is equivalent to a confession that his other poems '• take hold 
on life " and settles some anxiety in our mind. We were not sure. We are 
indebted to the author for a printed slip giving us permission to publish in 
our paper " one or two of the poems." If he had given permission for us 
to quote his preface in full we should have done so: as it is we must 
decline the other honor with thanks. 

Think of a bookf of a hundred charades or puzzles ! What shall we say 
of it? What of human nature or the tendency of our degenerate times 
shall we learn from it? What as to the sanity of the author who invented 
it? What effect will such a book have upon future generations ? If such a 

♦ The Crusades, By T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford. Pp. 467. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

t The Poems of Henry Abbey, Author's edition. Published by the author, 
Kingston, New York. 

X A Century of Charades, By William Bellamy. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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book is printed it will probably sell. If people buy it they must want it. 
They must actually enjoy sitting down and wondering what "my whole" 
must be if *' my first " is so-and-so, and " my second " something else. For 
instance : 

" My first applauds an actress nice 

My second catches men and mice 

My whole is just a cheap device." 

Think of that ! Now, dear reader, some day when you have nothing better 
to do (and let us hope that day will never come) sit down and find out what 
this ** cheap device " is. Then, if you feel you must have more, there are 
ninety-nine others in the volume, which is prettily bound and well printed. 
Further criticism we can give none ; criticism is certainly eflfectually dis- 
armed by a book of charades. 

Dr. Pepper's book. Higher Medical Education^ consists of two addresses 
delivered before the University of Pennsylvania. Each may be considered 
an eloquent and earnest appeal for a longer course in the medical schools, 
and for a more thorough and rational system of teaching medical science. 
An interval of sixteen years intervened between the two addresses. The 
second, therefore, is particularly interesting as showing the great gains made 
in medical education in the interim and because it is more up to date, point- 
ing out, as it does, the needs of the present time. The advances made by 
the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, as shown in this 
book, reflect no little credit upon that institution. At a time when Yale 
herself is seriously considering the advisability of lengthening the medical 
course to four years, this book is most opportune and will doubtless be read 
with interest by those having the subject at heart. 

That Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is hardly a skillful novelist, is plainly 
evidenced in the latest production of his pen.f His narrative does not 
easily glide along, and he presents us rather with a series of pictures than 
a carefully planned and artistically constructed story. He writes too much 
with a purpose, and gives us the impression of having taken journalistic 
notes — a very excellent thing to do, and a very excellent thing to conceal. 
We feel all along that we are reading the words of a very charming writer, 
who is trying to do something out of his line. The little flashes of wit and 
shrewd observations that sparkle on the pages constantly reveal the delicate 
essayist whom we always find so charming, but the story itself must be pro- 
nounced somewhat heavy and a little conventional. 

There are several finely drawn characters in the book ; and perhaps the beau- 
tiful and passionless Carmen is the one whom we longest remember. Hen- 
derson is of a less indelible order, while Jack and Edith we have met many 
times before. The silent tragedy of Father Damon and Ruth Leigh, the 

* Higher Medical Education. By William Pepper, M.D., LL.D. Pp. lOO. 
Philadelphia : The J. B. Lippincott Company. 

t The Golden House, By Charles Dudley Warner. Harper and Bros. : 
pp. 480. 
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manly sweetness of the one and the feminine sternness of the other, are 
things we are not likely soon to forget, and the introduction of these two is 
the most artistic conception of the book. The author reaches his highest 
point when, by a mere flash of the eyes, their hopeless love is revealed. 
Who could imagine two more opposite, almost antagonistic natures, than 
this pale, calm priest, living only for the God in whom his faith was so 
unshaken, and the unbelieving woman with whom his destiny was cast? 

The novel is one of contrast in more respects than this. It is the story of 
the two sides of life, of the miserably poor and the perhaps more miserably 
rich. The scene woven between New York drawing rooms and steam yachts 
and the most squalid parts of New York, the connecting link being the 
really loveable Edith, whose nature demands so much and which suffers so 
much in consequence. The gradual and imperceptible estrangement of a 
man and his wife is an old theory for the novelist, but perhaps Mr. Warner 
has shaded it more delicately than have the others. There is much in Edith 
to remind us of Romola — her story is much the same, though without the 
tragedy, she has the same sweetness, but not the same dignity or vigor of 
personality. And does not Jack himself belong to the same general class 
as Tito Maleumua and Bartley Hubbard? Of course he reforms, but Mr. 
Warner could have made a terrible story, had he desired, out of the man 
who preferred the social flippancy of the skirt-dancing Miss Tavish and the 
cigarette smoking Carmen, to his own purer and more beautiful wife at 
home. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

Three Men of Letters, By Moses Coit Tyler. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock, ^y Anna Katherine Green. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A Woman of Impulse. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

RECEIVED. 

The Currency and the Banking Laws of the Dominion of Canada, By W. C. 
Cornwell. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Campaigns of Cufiosity, By Elizabeth L. Banks. Chicago : F. Tennyson 
Neely. 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, Selected and Edited by Felix E. Schelling. 
Boston : Ginn and Company. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The relation between dog-eating and cannibalism. — Sumner* 
For ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain. — Harte, 
* ♦ ' » « ♦ I say, a day will come. — Deland, 

Anthropologists tell us that there is a certain relation, in some stages 
of civilization, between dog-eating and cannibalism. The great German 
authority Lippert even advances a theory that the eating of dogs may often 
lead to cannibalism. 

We are compassed about by wily enemies seeking to be gleeful in our 
fall, seeking to destroy the manly spirit and the proud name of Yale. It 
behooves us to be circumspect, to leave no link of our armor unriveted, no 
weapon blunt or rusting. Constantly we incite the heathen to rage. Only 
Monday did our meek and unoffensive contemporary, the Daily Nonde- 
script, impudently climb out of its rut to display such a relic of the dead and 
buried past as the record that in 1644 New Haven Colony sent forty bushels 
of com for the relief of the poor of Harvard College. 

What if that apparently harmless midnight refuge of the hungry, the Dog 
Wagon, be but a device of the enemy by which we may be inoculated with 
the disagreeable habit of cannibalism ? There is something in the diaboli- 
cal ingenuity of such a plot that irresistibly suggests the peculiar genius of 
Harvard's chief football deviser. How well would its dastardly perpetra- 
tion fall in with his darkly mysterious utterances after the Springfield game, 
and his undoubted desire to prove, next year, that the Yale team does feed 
on human flesh ! If there be any truth in this suspicion, how must the 
suave vender of euphemistic Frankfurters chuckle within himself at each 
repeated order for ** One dog and one coffee," even as Ulysses and his com- 
panions in the belly of the Wooden Horse laughed when they heard the 
Trojans tearing down the walls. 

Let us be circumspect ; let not the Evening Post ^xoyj hoarse with reviling 
and rejoicing ; let not the secret monitions of our hearts go unheeded which 
counsel the commons rebellion against " Irish stew " and " beefsteak pie." 

But, above all, let us eschew the Dog Wagon. 

The Editor regrets that in the January Lit. a poem, " Prairie, " originally 
published in the Harvard Monthly was credited to the Harvard Advocate, 

College verse : 

THROUGH CUPID*S GLASSES. 

The gowans tilt their heads to peep 

When Helen passes, — 
To catch her e'e the burdies cheep 

Amang the grasses ; 
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The glaikit bee, when she draws near, 

Forgets his clover 
And hums a tune for Helen's ear, 

The sonsie rover ! 
The sun aboon nae langer hies 

In dour repining, — 
He's caught her smile and gared the skies 

A' bright and shining. 

—Smith College Monthly. 



A LYRIC. 

The sea was a blue band 

Above the rosy sand, 

And with the shadows down the meadow land 

The wind went hand in hand. 

The oriole, aflame 

With joy no June could tame. 

Whistled the world his comrade where he came, 

And called the spring by name. 

Then with a wild low start, 

A flute within my heart 

Took up the cadence of an ancient art, 

And with the earth bore part. 

And that one melody 

Went down where all dreams be. 

And stirred the rustling barrens of the sea 

With memories of thee. 



— Harvard Monthly, 



DAWN. 



Along toward morning 

I heard the swallows call. 
With a rustle and a flutter 

And a twitter sweet and small ; 
From the caves and from the gutter, 

Darting downward one and all. i 

And I sighed to be a swallow, 1 

With untir'd wing to follow ' j 

Thro* the April air, 1 

Over hill and nestled hollow ; 

Brushing blossoms from the pear— 

Along towards morning ! I 

— Vassar MiseeUany, j 
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LOST AT SKA. 

I loved a man and a man loved me, 

(With a hey, ho, — the sun and the rain !) 
His kiss was long as a kiss may be. 
His hand o'er my hand closed loverly, 

(With a hey, bo, — the joy and the pain !) 
And I went sailing out to sea, 
And his great, warm heart sailed out with me, 

(With a hey, ho, — the good ships twain !) 
Then I came sailing home again. 
And his heart — is it wrecked on the misty main ? 

(With a hey, ho, — sweet Love-in-Vain !) 

— Vassar Miscellany, 
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" Our increasing trade is a compliment to our Goods** 

See 

Han AN & SON'S 

On 

Every 
Student. 

86 church street. 



WS" 



E have everything to furnish your room comfort- 
ably. Our Prices are low. 



CO-OP. DISCOUNT. 



FREDERICK A. AVERILL 
^ Student Outjitter ^m- 

755 to 763 Chapel St., - New Haven, Conn. 
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CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUT. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 



EASILY EXPLAINED. 

In the fair summer dame 

Tis easy to name 
Of her joyous demeanor the source, 

When on every hand 

For men there's demand 
Her feelings are " boy " -ant, of course. 

— The Brunonianl 



R03'T LANGDALE & CO., 

Tailors amdl Importers, 

103 Orange Street, New Haren, Conn. 

Second Door South of Cliapel Street. 
CO-OPERATIVE DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 

THE DOLE BROS. CO., 

mi mill mrnc ciwds \m in cm, 

1033 CHAPEL STREET. 
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THE TREAT & SHEPARD CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 

84© C!TT.A.I»:H1L STUHBrr. 




Bands. '— Tartety. 

State Agents for Mathushbk Pianos, and the Washburn GnrrABand Mandoun. 

New Planos.to Rent, Mew Mnsic Ordered Eier; Da;. 



AMERICAN RUBBER CO,, 

BOSTON'. 

MAKERS OF 

FIN£ MACKINTOSHES. 

Double Texture Coats with De- 
tachable Capes. 
Double Breasted Box Coats with 
Full Back, wide Silk Velvet 
Collar and Large Buttons. 
Patent Shaped Collar, insuring a 
perfect fit about the 
neck. 
Imported Sleeve Linings. 

STYLISH AND DUEABLE. 

Be sure and get the 

FOR SALE BY 

THE E. C. BEKIIETT CO,, 

AND ALL BEST DEALERS. 
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PACK BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

UBBANITT IS THB JPMIHE FACTOR OF 

J. H. GRIFFIN'S TONSORIAL ROOMS 

994i CHAPEL ST., Under the New Ha?eii Honse. 

STYLES. 

In the " g3nn " one sees 

All sorts of idees 
In the matter of wearing apparel ; 

Some brown, some white, 

Some quite out of sight. 
While others are reg'lar gym dandies. 

— Brunonian, 

MACKINTOSHES .-. A /. SPECIALTY 
OOODTEAB RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTZE, JProp^r, 

G. LAUBER, 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 

735 Chapel Street. 

A Fine Collection of Pipes. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTER. 

Digests Printed at Low Rates. 

FINE BOOK WORK A SPECIALTY. 
908 Grand Avenue. 
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•* Picturesque B,&0/' 

The National Route to the West. 

2 "VeatiTDtile Trains daily New York to Chicaeo. 
2 " " " " " St. Louis. 

2 " " '■ " " Cincinnati, 

MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN DINING AND SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 

HotHe of the F'fimf>nE ^* Motftti Jifne Line** fpffween 
Nmi* YotkM l^hUntMphhit lUdtimnve frntf 

NEW YORK STATION FOOT LIBERTY ST., N. R. 

For rates and otlierinfoTmaLion address* 

A. J. SIMMONS, N. E. I». A., 

211 Washington St., Boston, Mas«. 



HEELING is the Popular 
Sport of the Day. 

BeUer iban gvmmismm exer- 
cise because in open ah\ and 
pkastinkr tban walking because 
more exbilaraiing. 

A Columbia Bicycle 

is as enjoyable as a good horse, and much less 
expensive. Riders of Columbias ^ 

are never ashamed of their mounts, 
because they ride the standard 
wheels of the world, representing 
all that i^ bei^t in bicycle con- 
struction. 




Ride a 
Columbia 



IHir in«*ttaUTl aitii] ^i:ii ^ \i t* m I -iu nil %hvu\ ColiimlHffl«, It In fro? 



PDPTi MFC. CO,, 
ho^lDLi, New York, Cliicago, Hartfoitl. 
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Ponds Extract 



The Leading Athletes say that 
all Soreness, Stiffness or Sw^elJ- 
ing IS Prevented or alniost in- 
stantaneously removed, iT after 
exercising, the muscles are thor- 
oughly rubbed with ,^^ 

POND'S EXTRACT. 




tfrr** 



MtKE DoNOVA?tf, EX'CkiimpUn MiJJU tVdi^kiand Trainer fw tht l^ttxf Y^k 
L. E, M . :kr Wi^fid — " Tin? best Lfdimcfil 

R* E. SuAW. CiipimH Olym^ti Ai/tUin Ciub .* — ^*' MaJtes the Muscles quick 

Find Aciivc/' 
)ames MiTTKiE^ jlf*7fmj,r^r AVw^ V^ti Base Sa/i CM :^" Remove shffness 

and soreness of the muscles (n a very short time. No atlil«t<? sliould 

he wfihoyi ii/* 

DEMAND POND'8 EXTRACT OKlrV* 

Refuse alt substitutes. Avoid Imitations. 



Mrs. K. J. COLLINS, 

28 and 30 V/est 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 

HAS FttR PABT FlUJE Tl^AllB SSITPPLIIIU FAVf/BS FOR TUK 

Silk Lamp Shades, Card Cases, Sofa Cushions, Fan 
BagSj Jewel Cases, Engagement Tablets. 

Cootracts taken for rurnishing students' rooros. 
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J. J. KRAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

86 Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

THE BATSON TAILORING CO., 

96 CROWN STREET. 

POPULAR PRICED TAILORS. 

Your Clothing called for Weekly. Cleaned, Pressed, Repaired and Delivered. 
Tickets 91.00 to 93.00 p«r Month. 

SCHNEIDER, Barber to tbe Tale Go-Operative Association. 



AS PANTS THE HEART. 

The bicyclienne in her bloomers gay 
Complacently went o'er the dusty way. 
" Look at the pants ! " was the hue and cry, 
That came from the lips of the passers by. 
The girl was vexed at the rude address, 
And made up her mind to seek redress, 

— The Brunonian, 



67 BROADWAY. 

Headquarters for Student Boarding at $3.50 per Week, 

M. M, WBI&HT, Proprietor, 
92 CROWN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

DSALBR IN 

BOOKS, COINS and STAMPS. 

School and OoUege Text-Books, Kew and Seoond Eand, Bought and Sold. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 OBANQE ST. 

Carpets^ Furniturg^ Upholstery^ 

wnmow Aim doob drafebies, Buas ahd mats. 
Furnishing of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 
CO-OBBBATIVE DISCOUNT GIVEN TO STUDENTS. 

BROOKS Sb CO., Chapel cor. State St. 

Dunlap's 

Heath & Go's [ 

Christy's \ 

A. J. White's 



HATS 



DRESS SUIT CASES. 



HIS SUCCESS. 

His first year at college 
Marked gains in his knowledge 
Beyond mother's btst hopes and wishes ; 
For up in the Lab., 
Though he made a poor stab, 
He learned there, at least, to wash dishes ; 

— Tke Tech, 



702 Chapel Street, 

General Western Ticket Agents, 

LOWEST RATES TO AL.L. POINTS. 

Special Attention given to Securing FIrst-Class Accommoda- 
tions for Students. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FROM ROOM TO DESTINATION. 

Representing all first-class Steamship Lines, including American, Canard, White Star, Red 

Star and Allan to Europe. Ocean S. S. Co., Clyde S; S. Co. and Mallory to Florida. 

Old Dominion S. S. Co. to Old Point Comfort and Richmond. 

Agents Cook's Tours to all parts of the world. 
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ir^Ly 



^ JewellePvtov Jfale ^ 

834 %\i^f2\ fh. 



VEPLU HEAI-.I-.. 



^iclWTOSHES. 



VERU BICYCLE and RUBBER STORE. 
ISO-ISS OX&A.1VOK sxxtKxrr. 

BILLY'S TALE LEMONADES. 

126 Park Street. 

M08E8 Bays Old Clothes and Pays the Best Price. 

TIIA.T SX2'X"X']:.X2S IT. 
JULIUS NEGBAUR, 

1068 Ohapel Street, - Nev Haven, Oonn. 

DtToct iBpartar of Spedal Paneras. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 



The Last Leaf 

By Olivbr Wbndbll Holmks. Popular 
Holiday Edition, With a touching Prefa- 
tory Letter by Dr. Holmes and many illus- 
trations by Hopkinson Smith and Geo. 
Wharton Edwards. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 



Holmes 



The Oliver Wendell 
Year Book 

Selections from Dr. Holmes's prose and 
poetry for Every Day of the Year. With 
a fine Portrait. Attractively bound. x6mo, 
$x.oo. 

Their Wedding Journey 

By W. D. HowBLLS. Holiday Edition. 
Fully illustrated by Clifford Carleton, and 
bound in very attractive style from a design 
by Mrs. Whitman. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

In the remarkable translation by Edward 
FiTZGBRALD. With a Biography of Omar 
al Sketch of 



Khayydm, a Biographical 



Mr. 



Fitzgerald, and 56 superb Illustrations by 
Elihu Vedder. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, $5.00. 

The Story of a Bad Boy 

By Thomas Bailby Aldrich. Holiday 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations by 
A. B. Frost. Crown octavo, finely printed, 
and bound in unique style, forming an ex- 
ceedingly attractive book. $2.00. 



Lucy Larcom 

Life, Letters, and Diary. By Rev. Danibl 
D. Addison. With a fine new Portrait. 
i6mo, $1.95. 

A book of great interest about one of the 
noblest of American women. 

Frances Power Cobbe 

Her Autobiography. With a portrait and 
picture of her home, a vols. 8vo, gilt top, 
I4.00. 

'' Miss Cobbe has something of interest in 
the form of letters or stories about all sorts 
of notable people, including Mill, Darwin, 
Tennyson, Browning, Dean SUnley, Car- 
dinal Manning. Matthew Arnold, Mrs. 
Kemble, Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary 
Somerville, Dr. Jewett, W. R. Greg, and 
many o\i\^tt%,^^—i.ondon TeUgraph. 

Familiar Letters of Thoreau 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by 
Frank B. Sanborn. Uniform with the 
Riverside Edition of Thoreau 's Works. 
With a full Index. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1-50. 

Maria Edgeworlh 

Life and letters. Including letters and 
views of Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, 
Madame de StaSl, Necker, Due de Broglie, 
and many other celebrities. By Augustus 
'. C. Harb. With Portrait and View of 
er home. 2 vols, crown 8vo, $4.00. 



L 



Little Mr. Thimbleflnger and I sip waiter Scott, 
his Queer Country 



A delightful book for young folks (and 
By JoBL Chandlbr Harris, 



older ones), 
author of the 



' Uncle Remus'* books. 



Fully and charmingly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. Square 8vo, $3.00. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Life and Letters. By Samuel T. Pickard. 

With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols, crown 

8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A work which all admirers of the poet and 
all lovers of the man will welcome with pe- 
culiar gratitude. 

George William Curtis 

An appreciative and admirable account of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
Edward Cary, va American Men of Let- 
ters Series. With a Portrait. i6mo, $1.25. 



Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait of Scott and an Autographic Plan of 
Abbotsford. a vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
" In perusing these fascinating pages we 

seem to live Sir Walter's life over again along 

with \i:\m:'— London Telegraph. 

Pushing to the Front; 

Or, success under Difficulties. By Orison 
SwBTT Mardbn. With 24 excellent por- 
traits of Famous Persons. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by 
vigorous statement and most abundant and 
various anecdotes how victory may be gained 
over obstacles and success achieved by pluck, 
will, and persistency. Every one, especially 
every young person, who wishes to reach the 
*' front " should read this book. // is admir- 
ably suited /or a Holiday gi/t. 



Sold by Booksellers, Senty postpaid^ by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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JOHN C. MILES, 

lM:i=OKLTI3Sra TjPlILOKL. 
Foreign and Domestic Novelties. 

EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 

±4: Center Street^ New Saven, Conn* 



— THE — 

EDHENDEE 

TAILORS. 



Man wants but little while at college, 
Nor is he hard to please ; 
He only begs a little knowledge, 
And will take that by degrees.) 



-Reflector, 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Surgical Instruments, Trusses. Supporters, 
Elastic Hose, Etc. 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

E. J^. GhESSNEPL. 
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Gymnasium Suits from f x.oo to $2.00, 
Sweaters from f x.50 to $4.00. 

Foot Ball Pants and Gym. Shoes, Etc. 

—AT— 

LOEB'S, 803 Chapel Street 

COXETER & SON, 

Importing Tailors, 

la OEJISTTER, STI^E3E3T. 
Special inducements to Students' trade. 

A senior's plea. 

" Dear Father : Once you said * My son 

To manhood you have grown ; 
Make others trust you, trust yourself, 

And learn to stand alone ! 

Now, father, soon I graduate, 

And those who long have shown 
How well they trust me, want their cash. 

And I can stand a loan.' " 

— Tfinity TabUU 

NEW HAVEN STEAM LAUNDRY, 

FBEDEBIOE D. OOBB, Froi/r. 
EMPIRE DTEINO AND GLEANING CO., 

Stxidents' Olotlies Gleaned, Dyed and Pressed at Short ITotioe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 

WILLIS N. BUTRICKS, 

DBAIiER IN 

I^H:OTOGi-IS.A-I=>I3:ZO STJI^I^XjZBS, 

CAMERAS, KODAKS, DRY PLATES, 

And all Photographlo Aooessories. 
Plates and Kodak Films developed and finished for amateurs. 

1 1 Oenter Stireet. 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 

CIGA.BETTES. 

Arc made from the brightest, most delicately flavored 
and highest cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 
This is the old and origrinal brand of 
St^ralgrbt Gut Cigarettes, and was brought out 
by us in the year 1875. 

Bemtar* 0/ Imitations^ and obserre that the firm namb asbblow is 
on every package. 

Tlie American Tobacco Co., SncccMor, Maniiflicfarery 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

** Adam," said Eve, 

As they went out the gate 
When ordered to leave : 

" Is my hat on straight ?" 



STUDENTS will find 

(Opposite Osbom Hall), 

Very conyenient for Boarders and Transient Guests. Catering for 
large and small parties. Private Dining Rooms, etc. 

CHOICE ICE CREAM AND ICES. 

Call or address, J. W. STEWART, 

N. B. Superior Cuisine. lOlS Chapel St. 

THE BURGESS FUR AND HAT CO., 

SOLE NEW HAVEN AGENTS FOR 

Fall Styles now ready at 
749 and 751 CHAPEL ST. 

Trunks, Dress Suit Cases, Umbrellas. 

H. GOLDBAUM, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

158 Elm Street. Opposite Gymnasium. 
Oommatatlon Tlclcef • for Pressinc Sold Here* 

J. Weinburg, Cutter. Formerly with Parsons, Scallot, 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 
755 Ohapel, 98 East Water Sta 

KXMINGTON STAK9ASD TI7EWKITEK. 

FOTEST QUAJLITT 

TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES, 

BibbonS) Paper, Carbon Paper, Gopy Holders, etc., in stook 
FIRST CLASS TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT, 
$5.00 per Month. 
COMPETENT STENOGRAPHERS FURNISHED. 
State Agent for ^'Neostyle" Duplicating Ap- 
paratus— 2000 Copies from One. 
Siotation Sireot to lUohine. Biiays Coneotly Copitd. 

JOSEPH E. PLATT, 

GmNERAlj DEALER FOB CONNECTICUT. 
^'^— ' 27 CENTER ST., NEW HAVEN, CT. 

HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD, 

Hatters and Mens' Outfitters, 

TAIIiOB'MAnB CZOTHING9 MACKINTOSH COATS, 

Sweaters and. Gyxnnasirim. Suite, Foot Hall Suits, 

Trayellng Bags, Leather Hat Gases, Dress Suit Cases. 

93, 95, 97, 99 ASTLTJH SIBEET, HABTFOBD, OOlOr. 

TuTTLE, Morehouse & Taylor, 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS. 

125 Temple, corner Crown Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Printers of " The Lit." 
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Latest Styles^ 



^ IMPORTING TAILOR-^ 

as Center Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



L.OWEST PRIGES. 



BEST QUAUTIES^ 



Get Your Watches Repaired at 42 Center Street, 

GEO. M. EBHARDT, 
WATCHMAKER and JEWELER. 

P. BONNETTE SCHXTBMAN. 



Presoriptions et Specialty, 

"FSr.M: SXItEEX, OOItNEK YOKBZ. 

Best Soda Water in Town. 



These Cigarettes are absolutely pure. 




Wrapped in Com Hnst Filire Paper. 



Do not dry the throat. 



The finest Tobacco made for Pipe Smoking. 

Coarse cut and mild. Packed in four 

and eight ounce tin boxes. 



ESTABROOK & EATON, Boston. 
Sold by E. L. JONES, New Hayen, Conn. 
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Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 

Merchant Tailors 1 Importers, 

16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 

opposite 9th Ave. Hotel. 
"••"•^IS?.!'-"'"*' THE NEW YORK "• "'iBaMt'"'"' 

DYEING, SCOURING, CLEANING AND LAUNDRYING CO. 

Office and Works: 33 Broad St., New Haveriy Conn. 

Suits or OTereoats Pressed and Cleaned* Al.OO 

Trousers " " S6 

Long experience In this business Rives ns the facilities for doing onr work in sneh a manner 
as to saOsf^ all onr cnstomers. Onr chances are less than the ordinary prices for snch work 
done as general repairing, dyeing, sconrlng and cleaning. 

All onr work done equal to new at short notice. Fnll satisfoction goaranteed. 
▲t you raqueit one of oar Acenti will call. 

Fowne's "Gold Tan," . . $1.80 

Fo^vne's " "Cavendish," . " 

"Welbeck" and Reindeer. 

ENGLISH COLLARS and CUFFS, and ENGLISH NECKWEAR, 
From Welch, Margetson A Co. 

Mackintoshes in stock to special measure. 

Party and Reception Outfits a Specialty. 

OJEX^SS & CO., 

New Haven Houee Building, 

Sole agents for Noyes Bro.'s (Boston) Laundry — the best laundry in the 
country — HAND WORK and satisfaction guaranteed. 

WE HAVE DONE 

Tailoring for Yale Men since 1853. 

I. KLEINER & SON, 

Co-op. Tailors, 

707 and 709 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 



GLOVES 
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Fall and Winter Styles in Gentlemen's 

RUSSET 'AND BLACK CALF SHOES 

Are in stock. Look over our assortment of 

Men's Shoes Costing $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 



MERCHANT TAILORS. 

MAKUFAOTVBXBB AJTB XUETAILXBS OF 

64, 66 and 68 ASYLUM STREET, - - HARTFORD, CONN. 

Full Dress Suits for Bent. 



A pair in a hammock 

Attempted to kiss 
And in less than a jiffy 
•siqj ©am papuBi iaqx 

—Ex. 



PAUL WEIL & SON, 

'T'GS Olictpel Street, 

Have a variety of " GOOD THING-S." 

TMY THBM. 

Students' Shoe Works /. Sporting Shoes a Specialty 



z so:B:ia-x]ii>E]xi., 

(Smoeenwr to OTTO HINTZ.) 

1174 Chapel, comer JPark Street. 

E. G. OAKLEY. 

OOBNEB TEMPLE AND OENTEB STBEETS. 
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NEW York, 
a4-w;«« f 1062 and 1064 Chapel Street. a^i.^...*^.. 3 ^1 Bast Seyenteenth Sfcree 



CHICAGO, 
196 Wabash Arenae. 



^ NEW HAVEN, CONN., ( 

, I 1062 and 1064 Chapel Street. a«,r.-,«.^- 3 21 

» f ANN ARBOR, MICH.. ^aUKOOnW < 

) Washington Block. ( 

PUBLISHER OF GENRE PHOTOGRAPHS IN 

TTiriTXD 8TAT>8 AKD >UBOP>. 

H. RANDALL,^^- 

Artistic portraiture* 

AWARDS: 

Medal at Chicago, Photographers' Association of America, 1887 

First Prl2e Genre Work/Buflalo, Photographers' Association of America, .... 1891 

First Prl2e. Edward L. Wilson, ilew York City, 1892 

FrtiefromEastmanCo., Rochester, New York, 1896 

Pictures hong permanently In Art Galleries of Munich, Paris and London, 1894. 

Y^LE IvdlElSr, 

SUBSCRIBE FOR VOUR 

Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals 

— AT — 

lOOe Olkctpel street. 

And have them delivered promptly at subscription rates. 
HurdPs Fine Stationery our specicUty, Visiting (Jards Engraved. 

YALE MEN 

Are cordially invited to step in and examine our stock of 

FORMERLY CUTTER WITH JOHN MILES, 

LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S IMPORTING TAILOR^ 

1070 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

The Levi C. Gilbert Co., 
HICKORY WOOD. ® COAL FOR GRATES. 

89 Olmroli Street. 
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For Men and Women. 

We are prepared to lumish Caps and 
Gowns of the highest quality, to Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
United States, at surprisingly low prices. 
Self measurement forms, containing all 
necessary instructions to secure perfectly 
Stting garments without visiting the store, 
will be forwarded upon request. We pre- 
fer, however, to send a representative to 
take measurements for class orders. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Tbe largest excluaively Drj Goods bouse in America. 




Webster's International 



Grand For Beady Reference 
In Office, School, or Home. 



Dictionary 



A complete re-vision of the well known Una- 
hridgred. Thong^h it is a new book it has been 
warmly commended by Jndgres of the U. S. 
Supreme Conrt, by every State Superintendent 
of Schools in office since its publication, by Emi- 
nent Authors, CoUegre Presidents, and Educa- 
tors almost without number. It is recognized 
as Standard Authority by the U. S. Goremment 
Printing Office, and is the Standard to which 
nearly all Schoolbooks adhere. 

sy The diacritical markg for indicating the Bounds of letters 
are so plain and intelligible as to be easily nnderstood by alL 
**Xt Is tlie One Great Standard Aatliorlty 
. . tbe perfection of dlctionartes;" so writes Jnstioe Brewer of tbe 
United Suutes Supreme Co nrt, who Toioes the general sentiment. ....zr. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., PiiWislier8,(jjJ^^SLj 

DKTnONSRf, 



Sprlnsrfieldt Mass., U.S. A. 



Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, illustrations, ete. 
a^Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 
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THE CONNECTICOT MDTDAL LIFE INSDRANCE CO. 



Assets, $61,363,404.61. Surplus, $6,448,027.87. 



Its members are its advocates and friends, and justly so, as 
they note the constant care of their interests, the steady in- 
crease in assets and surplus, the small expense ratios, the 
decreasing annual cost of their insurances, and the prompt 
payment of every lawful claim. The company is purely mutual 
in its organization and control; its contracts are carried at 
the lowest practicable cost ; and, with assets of $61,363,404, 
and a clear surplus, by the company's voluntarily assumed 
and extra high standard of solvency, of $6,448,027 behind 
them, they are absolutely certain of fulfillment. 



Jacob L. Greene, Prest. 
John M. Taylor, V. -Prest. 



Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 
Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 



DENISON B. TUCKER, General Agent. 
70 OHUEOH 8TEEET, - - - liTEW HAVEN, OOHH. 



THE WAENEE 

Apartments, 

Elegantly Fitted up. 

Steam Heated, 
Electric EleTator, etc. 

Rooms, $3 to $15 per week. 

H . 




WARNEE HALL 

and Bestaurant, 

For Balls, Concerts, 
Banquets, etc. 

EVERY CONVENIENCE, 

Price $5 to $50 per day. 
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MORSE & PFEIFFER, 
Merchant Tailors, 

19 OEHTEB 8TBEET, HEV EAYEN, OONIT. 

THE 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Was organized in 1851 and has paid to its members since that 

time more than $34,000,000.00, and now holds over 

$10,000,000.00 of well invested assets. 

In every year of the past five, its PREMIUM INCOME, 
ASSETS, NEW BUSINESS and MEMBERSHIP have IN- 
CREASED. 

Its policies are clear, liberal and safe. No business is more 
honorable than Life Insurance and no Company more desir- 
able for Yale men to work for or insure in than the Phoenix. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMB, Vice-President 

CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY 

r>. J. BRENNAN, 

1008 Ohapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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OUE FINE SUITS AND OVERCOATS 

That we have made for the Young Men's Trade are fully equal to the 
best Custom Made. The prices are about one-half less. 

C.E.LONGLEY&CO., 

101, 103 and 105 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

The Largest dathing House in the State* 



)E«TABU«HEO 1887. 



ELIAS L GLOUSKIN, 

— DEALER IN — 

Diamonds, Watches, Clocks and Jewelry, 

PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 

SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES FITTED. 
Money Loaned on Personal Property at low rates. 

1 52 ELM STREET, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

OppoBlte New Yale Oymnaslam. 
QUATRAIN. 

The blackest pool may love the light 
And gazing in the heavens afar 
May hold within its slimy breast 
The image of a shining star. 

— Bowd<nn Orient, 



F. A. CORBIN, 



1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 



THE WARNER HALL BARBER SHOP. 

jAiyrBB 3Vd:o:E%:E%xs, e»3?oi>- 

(OPPOSITB VANDBRBILT HALL.) 

Hot Towels and IndlTidiial Cups. 

RAZORS HONED FOR PRIVATE USE. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

THE GREAT 

INTERNATIONAL ROUTE 

PASSING THROUGH THE STATES OF 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Michigan, 

Indiana and into Illinois. 

ALSO, 

THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO, 

TO THE WORLD.RENOWNED VICTORIA BRIDGE 

AND 

PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT ST. CLAIR TUNNEL 

BETWEEN 

BAUKIA, ONTASIO, AND PORT HUBOH, Mioliigaii. 
For information as to Fares, Tickets, etc., apply to any Ticket Agent 

OR TO 

N. J. GRACE, G. T. BELL, 

N. Eb PasB. Agent, Boston. Asst Gen. Pass. Agent, Montreal 

N. J. POWER, 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Montreal 
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is the 



Back Bay 
Boulevard, 



on the 



Common- 
wealth Ave. 



C. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 



rr n !E n o^ li^ri? o^ 1%* 
NONLEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PEN. 




Sectional view of pen closed for carrjrlnK. 
Can be carried in the pocket in any position without leaking. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

THE IIO».TOISr I>EISr CO., 

NEW MATMN, CONN. 
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Sprin^eldt Mass. 
"Mi: ROOMS >?VIXH BATH. 3|M- 

American and European Plan. 



W. H. CHAPIN, Propr. 



moseley's new haven house. 

FBOHXnra tale UinVEBBITT. OPPOSITE THE aSEBI 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

8BTH H. MOSBLBY. 

The conscientious Freshmen work 

To ji^et their lessons tough ; 
The Juniors flunk, the Sophomores shirk, 

The Seniors— ah ! they bluff. 

—College Folio, 

^WM. FRANKLIN & CO., 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Cloths for the comiBg season now ready. 
40 Center Street^ New Maven, Conn. 

A. C. TRAEGER'S HOTEL. 

962-964 Ghapel Street, Opposite the Green (near Oampus). 
SOLE AaENTS FOB WTTEBZEUBaEB EOFBBAIT. 

Th€ ntoBt JTniquB Fitted, in the Country, 

STJFESRIOI?. aXJISI3SrE3. 
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McGILL MIXTURE \ 

The Acme of Perfection for the Pipe. 



McGill Mixture 


is manufactured 


from the finest 


tobacco obtainable. 


It is cool and sweet, and will not ( 


burn the tongue. 






Try a Sample Package, you will 


use no other. 




FOR SALE BY 




L. L. STODDAED, 


G. LAUBEE, 

And others. 


E. J. JONES, 



FLINT & PAUL, 



Students' Chairs, Couches, Window Seats and Portieres a Specialty. 
Near New Haven Opera House. 674 Chapel Street. 

AXJOXJifc's AJEtrr sxos,JS, 

137 Church Street. Next to Public lilbrary. 

Collection of Etchings and Pbotofp-aplis for College Rooms. Pictures Framed to Order. 

AMTX8T MATJBMIAIjB. 

Fine Line of Stationery. Card Engraving. Soule's Celebrated Photos, for Collectors 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen. 

NEW HAYEN COPYING- OFFICE 

REMOVED TO 

2S CEIVTEIt STItEET. 

Our rates are as low as the lowest and we guarantee to do first-class 
work, as we have for ten years. Don't fail to call and get special college 

RATES. 



I 
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3 9015 06835 336S 
ESTABLISHED 1818. "*' 



BROOKS BROTHERS. 



Ki'oadwaj, corner 22(1 Street, 



\ETF Y021K VtrV. 



ciiBi ai \mmi ciiis 



mHADY MADE AKD IIIADE TO M^ASUHE. 



FALL AND WINTER 1894-1)5. 



Id the Deparniieni for Clothing lo oider will be found m addition to a 
lull line of seasonable goods— dialer la Is in all th^ year round weights in liII 
*jualities— Willi a wide range; of price, tliereby giWrig Iht* fullest opportunity 
for selection, 

The particular care exercised by tis in the cut, manufacture and norelty 
of paiiem in our Men's Ready Made stock is also extended to our Clothlnfi 
for Boys and Children and guaratitee exclusive styles^ while, al the iaitme 
tinitr, the ft^ifssity /(fr mf^Jtraie prUea has not been uverlooked. 

Our fLiinishing Goods embrace a most conipleie assortiimnt oi articles 
in thai line for Boys as well as Men, Underwear, Hosiery, Glov^es and 
Neckwear in origina.1 shapes and colorings, imported by us from leading 
London man niacin rers, also Lounging Jackets, Waterproof Coats, etc. 

Iri ibis Department we have added :\ new line of leather and wicker 
goods, including Luncheon Btiskets, Holster Cases, Sheffield Plate Flasks* 
Ritling Whips, Crops, Dog Canes and GoU Sticks. 

Catalogue, s^imples and rules for seJl-rjieasufement sent on tipplitiiiion. 

Our location, one block from Madison Square, is convenient to the 
leading Hotels and easy of nccess irutn the principal railway aiattons in 
Kew York and vicinity. 
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